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Education 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in June.— 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
= HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
orset. 


Books Wanted 





I TINERANT BOOK HUNTER (many years’ 

experience) desires ADDITIONAL COM- 
MISSIONS. Specialities include Autographs, 
Relics of famous Libraries, Bibliographical Works, 
etc.—ANDREW DE TERNANT, 20 Gateley Road, 
Stockwell, 





St: PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSING.- 
~J TON.—An examination will be held at the 
above School on Tuesday, June 26, 1906, and on 
the following days for filling up several vacancies 
on the foundation.—Full particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Bursar. 





EPTON SCHOOL. — Six or more EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS varying from 
£80 to £30 a year, and open to Boys under 15. 
Examination on Tuesday, May 29, and two 
following days, in London and at Repton. Entries 
by May 20.—For particulars, apply to Herap- 
MASTER, Repton, near Burton-on-Trent. 





ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—REcToR, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL 
SCIENCE, at a Salary of £200. 

App icatioas, with testimozials, should be sent ‘on or before 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 

April 21, 1906. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in WELSH. 

Further parciculars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be 
printed), must be sent on or before FRIDAY, May 25, 1906. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
ee College, Cardiff. 
‘ April 21, 1906. 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in advanced 

school for boys, by Cambridge University 

Honour Man.—Particulars to GRADUATE, 413 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


(vanees Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Howtmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R#Y S LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





NY Books issued by the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Maitland 
Roxburghe, or similar clubs 

“7 books on vellum with illuminations (Missals, Breviaries. 

ore, Processionales, Service Books, etc.) 

Any Books, Tracts, Maps or Views, relating to 
Georgia, Virgini Maryland, New England, Nova 
Scotia, or other North American Colonies; or to 
Canada before 1830 

Any books with extra illustrations 

Any Early Romances of Chivalry 

Any Fine Art Books of Superior Class: antique or 


modern 

Any Fine Early Bindings, or with embroidered covers 

Any Galleries of Good Engravings: especially coloured, or 
Mezzotint. 

Any Prints of Military Uniforms published by 
Ackermann, Graves, McLean, Colnaghi, Fores, 


etc. 

Any Old Almanacks: bound in Volumes, Astrological, or 
General, if old. (These are often in nice bindings, and also 
often many different ones for one year bound together) 

Any Old Atlases, or Books containing Early Maps of the World, 
or of America 

Any Old Chap-Books with Coloured Frontispieces, or the same 
(or Sheet Ballads and Broadsides) with antique woodcuts. 

Any Old Editions of the Bible, New Testament, Psalter, etc,. 
if of rarity only 

Any Old Jest Books and Drolleries 

- Old etre 17th century, sm. 4to, often bound in 

in vo 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








TWEITMEYER, Bookseller, LEIPZIG, 

« GERMANY, WANTS to BUY: 
Early English Text Society, both Series. 
Fairplay, vols. 1 to 34. 
Hill, Stradivari. 
Amer. Chem. Journal, set. 

ournal Am. Chem. Soc., vols. 1 to 20. 
Journal Am. Soc. Naval Eng., set. 

lectrical World and Engineer, vols. 1 to 45. 
Bull. Am. Mathem. Society, vols, 1 to 10, 
Giornale del Genio Civile, set. 

Please offer. 











Lectures 


ECTURES in FRENCH on Modern French 

~ Art and Literature will be given by Mlle. 

PiconTAL at the Elysée Galleries, 17 Queen’s Road, 

Bayswater, at 3 P.M, on seven successive Thurs- 

days, beginning May 17. The course, 10s. 6d. ; 
Single, 2s. 


ISS DREWRY’S LECTURES ON 
BROWNING’S POEMS will begin on 
May 16, at 7.45 P.M.—Miss Drewry gives Lectures, 
Readings, and Lessons in English Language and 
Literature and kindred subjects ; examines, reads 
with private pupils, and helps students by letter 
and in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W, 











Books for Sale, etc. 





BS ss ss DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 
77 CHaRING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors —- Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 





THE ANCESTOR, complete set as published 
in 12 vols. and 3 indices; 250 full-page plates and many 

ilustrations in the text; published at tas, 6d. net for 355., 
1902-5.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbrry. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it 
to their advantage to write for J. BALD- 
WIN'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, sent post free on application. 
Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine 
bargains in Scarce Items and First Editions. 
Books sent on approval if desired.—Address 14 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





THE YELLOW BOOK, an Illustrated Quar- 
terly, vols. 2 to 13, 1894-97, illustrated by Aubrey 
Beardsley, etc., original cloth, uncut, clean; published at £3 
net, for 45s.— Walker, 37 Briggate. Leeds. 








Sales by Auction 
The valuable Library of R. C. FISHER, Esq., 
of Hill Top, Midhurst. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, MAY 21, and three following 
Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Valuable and 
Interesting LIBRARY of R. C. FISHER, Esq. 
(of Hill Top, Midhurst, Sussex), consisting chiefly 
of early and extremely rare Italian, German, and 
French Woodcut Books, including a fine series of 
Books of Hours and some fine bindings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may 
be had ; if with facsimiles of bindings, price half a 
crown each, 





The Collection of Books in Fine Bindings of the 
late ARTHUR RAM, Esq. aud the Library of 
late J. R. LORENT, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their 

House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, May 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

COLLECTION of BOOKS in fine bindings, the 

property of the late ARTHUR RAM, Esq.; a 

portion of the Library of a Nobleman; and the 

Library of J. R. LORENT, Esq., deceased, in 

fine modern bindings, by Bedford, Riviére, etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may 

be had. 








ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL, — SHEP- 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 








ets dan tee UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, 
Proprietor. 








TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; call or write.—Mr, A. C. 
Schnelle, 112 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
W.c, 
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FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 





MOORISH REMAINS IN 
SPAIN 


Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and 
Occupation of the Peninsula, with a Particular Account 
of the Mohanmedan Architecture and Decoration in 
the cities of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. 

By A. F. CALVERT, Author of “The Alhambra,” 
“Life of Cervantes,” etc. With 84 Coloured Plates, 
200 Black-and-White Illustrations, and 200 Diagrams. 
Crown 4to, 42s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS of JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
ALLIED ARTS 


Ry RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, Member of the Society of Arts, 
London, and Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 60 Lilustrations reproduced from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d, net, 


HISTORIC DRESS | 


1607-1800, with an introductory Chapter on Dress in 
the Spanish and French Settlements in Florida and 
Louisiana By ELISABETH McCLELLAN. Illus- 
trated in Colour, Pen-and-Ink and Wash Drawings by 
SOPHIE B. STEEL, Together with and Reproduc- 
tions from Photographs. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
“ By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Ye may know Cornisbmen.” 


CORNISH. SAINTS 
AND SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, Author of “ The Fishers.’ 
With upwards of 70 Drawings by L. RAVEN-HILL, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* This is the narrative of the adventures of three 
friends while on a walking tour in Cornwall. There 
they become acquainted with the Saints and Sinners 
of the West, both legendary and real. Both author ana 

lustrator have f t under the spell of the Western shore. 
hecial feature is the illustrations, Mr. Raven-Hill has 
thrown himse!/ into his work, and is equally happy when 
portraying His Satanic Majesty building the hedge from Lerrin 
to Looe as tn drawing some contemporary bit of local colour. For 
those who love Cornwall, and there are many, this is a volume 
of rare interest and charm, 


THE YOUNG O’BRIENS 
A Novel by the Author of “ Elizabeth’s Children” and 
* Helen Alliston.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [/ust published. 
*,* Left to the care of Aunt Kezia, by parents who are 
ordered abroad for the benefit of the mother’s health, Dennis, 
Eileen, Molly, and Sheila, Pat the atom, demonstrate to an 
elderly and somewhat acid Scotch spinster and her German 
lodger, Herr Schmidt, the latent possibilities for mischief which 
smoulder in the personalities of these young O’ Briens. 


THE UNDYING PAST: A Novel 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN.,. Translated by 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. Cr. 8vo,6s. [Ready Mayt5. 

*,* An English translation of Sudermann’s great novel, 

“ Es War.” Some years ago“ Regina” had a great success in 

an English form, and it is anticipated that this volume will 

increase the Sudermann public in this country. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE, Anthor of “ Kitwyk,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition, 

THE HOUSE by the BRIDGE 
A Novel by M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo. 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


A Novel by MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo. 


The GREATER INCLINATION 


A Novel by EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 


BOMBAY DUCKS 
An Ac ount of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts 
foucd in a Naturalist’s EL DORADO. By DOUGLAS 
DEWAR, B.A., F.Z.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions reproluced from Photographs by Captain 
FAYRER. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“Bombay Ducks” is a time-honoured expression in 
India, and Mr. Dewar thinks that as the animals dealt 
with in his volume are all to be found on the “ Bombay 
side,” they have an equal right with pieces of dried fish to 
be called ‘‘ Bombay Ducks.” These sketches, dealing with 
common birds and beasts of Indian daily life, are written 
with considerable humour and insight, for Mr. Dewar 
knows his subject we'l. A special feature is the illustra- 
tions, some forty pages in all, reproduced from a series of 
remarkable photographs taken from life. Those who 
have tried to photograph living birds will be able fully to 
appreciate Capt. Fayrer’s work 


THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SELBORNE 


AND OTHER PAPERS. By the Rev. Canon 

VAUGHAN. _ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. _ 
THE MIRROR OF 

THE CENTURY 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Illustrated. Crown 


Svo, §s. net. 





POINTS OF VIEW | 


By L. F. AUSTIN.  withjau Introductory Memoir, by 
CLARENCE ROOK. Cr, 8vo, 5s, net. [Ready May 18 
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JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York 














Typewriting 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. a 
UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope‘address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. 
YPEWRITING.—8d. tooo words (Reming- 
ton). Novels, Plays, Duplicating Circulars, 
etc.—Miss WIiLLarp, Beaufort House, Osborne 
Road, Southville, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
1od. 1000 words, Trials solicited. Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


APrHons having MSS. typed at Miss 
LoNGLEY's, 467 Mansion House Chambers, 

20 Bucklersbury, E.C., at 10d. per 1000 words, 

receive carbon copy free. Established 1o years. 


MSS. MESSRS. T. C. & E.C.JACK, 34 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
invite writers to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES : (1) for BOYS of 
10-14, addressed Mr. JOHN LANG, 
BOYS’ EDITOR; (2) for GIRLS of 
10-14, addressed Mrs. JOHN LANG, 
GIRLS’ EDITOR; (3) for CHILDREN 
of 6-10, addressed Mrs. LOUEY CHIS- 
HOLM, CHILDREN’S EDITOR ; extent, 
40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which 
should be sent in any time before Sep- 
tember 30—typewritten preferred) will 
be acknowledged, and returned if not 
suitable. 


The TWO ARCADIAS 


PLAYS AND POEMS. 


By ROSALIND TRAVERS 
With an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, 
C.B., D. 


























+e 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Some Early Press Notices. 
Professor Dowpen who devotes a lengthy article to 
the book in the TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY, 
says : 

‘The writer possesses a gift of song which 
captures the imagination and both satisfies and 
makes desirous the sense of hearing.” 

The MorninG Post says: 

‘* No outline can convey the grace or tender- 
ness which Miss Travers has brought to the 
execution of a very difficult task.” 

The TIMEs says: 

“There is thought here and brainwork, 
fancy and judgment, lofty eloquence and 
humour, now farcical, now satiric... ..A 
writer from whom we expect much. .. , She 
is new, vivid, surprising, strong.’ 

The Datty Grapuic says: 

‘*Dr. Richard Garnett contributes a lauda- 
tory introduction. It decidedly deserves his 
praise and ours also.” 

The BookKMAN says: 

‘**Miss Travers appears to have the right 
stuffin her. She has power, courage, origin- 
ality and that quality of illumination, without 
which so many would-be poets fail to attract. 
She has too, a pretty touch of satire, which 
she uses deftly.” 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON & INCE, Lrp., 
35 Leicester Square, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION 


MEMORIALS OF 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


By G. B.-J. 
With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, gilt tops, 30s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

PROSODY FROM THE 

12th CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


In 3 vols, 8vo. Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS 
TO SPENSER. tos. net. 


LIFE & EXPERIENCES 
OF SIR HENRY ENFIELD 
ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Written by Himself. With Photogravure and 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, net. 











POCKET TENNYSON 


TENNYSON’S 
COMPLETE WORKS 
In 5 vols. Fcap 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net; limp 
leather, 3s. net each. 

Vol. 1. JUVENJLIA AND ENGLISH IDYLS. 


Vol. I. IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and other Poems. 
[Tuesday. 





WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN 


With Coloured Illustrations by S. HARMON 


VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Tuesday. 





VOLUME VII. NOW READY 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


Vo/. Vil, From the Accession of 
George /!. to the End of the 
18th Century (1714-1800) 


By the late Rev. Canon JOHN H. OVERTON, 
D.D., and the Rev. FREDERICK RELTON, K.C. 
7s. 6d. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I.—VI., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ THE VIRGINIAN” 


LADY BALTIMORE 


By OWEN WISTER. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SpgctaTor.—‘‘ It would be difficult to speak too 
highly of this delightful novel.’’ 


Speaker.—‘‘A clever and brilliant piece of 
work.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 
SELDOM we suspect, has the Royal Academy listened at 
its annual banqnet to so brilliant a speech on Literature as 
that delivered last week by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. There 
are still memories of the speeches made by Charles Dickens 
on these occasions, and inquirers will be told how fine they 
were. We do not doubt it. From the comfortable, after- 
dinner point of view, they must have been much finer than 
this thought-packed, philosophic stuff of Mr. Kipling’s, 
which, however smoothly it may have flowed and however 
often it may have raised laughter, has proved too much 
for most of the reporters, and yields more every time we 
study it. 





The dangerous magic of words—a fire with which men 
play—the last importance of truth, the dependence of 
literature on the national life—these were three of many 
topics on which Mr. Kipling touched. And his last story, 
of the rain-doctors who could not get good and general 
rain hecause the head-men were running about hunting 
jackals and the little people running about chasing grass- 
hoppers, exactly illustrates the causes of our present 
dearth. Our head-men are hunting jackals and our little 
people chasing grass-hoppers all day; and in the evening 
we collect to hear the men with the words tell stories, 
and, so long as we are amused, we do not care that most 
of the stories are neither good nor true. How could they 
be when we giye the men with the words nothing out of 
which good and true stories can be made ? 


Our great fault is that we come more and more to look 
upon literature as an entertainment, a refuge from the 
trouble of living, instead of the greatest aid to living which 
an age, which is not an age of faith, hasleft toit. Wemake 
far too much of the stories, while our lives grow pettier, 
less strenuous and less true every year. By a coincidence, 
within a yery few days of the report of the Royal Academy 
banquet, one of the papers contained an account of a 
speech on Literature, delivered by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
“Literature as an Entertainment” was its title: and, so 
far as may be judged from an abbreviated report, it was— 
as it surely would be—a very graceful, interesting and 
polished speech. It dwelt on the the pleasures of 
literature, on books as a solace and a joy, a “‘recreatioh 
and amusement as a remedy for dulness and weariness ’’— 
not as a guide “ through the active stress of life.” That 
is justit, Tired of chasing grass-hoppers, we come round 
the fire to hear the stories, and never observe that the 
Stories ought to nerve us to do something better than chase 
grass-hoppers. 


It is that attitude to literature which is responsible, 
more than anything else, for the barrenness and pettiness 
of the literature we make. Mr. Kipling referred to “ the 





bare half-hundred words breathed upon by some man in 
his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten 
generations ago”’ that “‘can open to us the doors of 
three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that we can scarcely 
abide to look at our own souls.” That is good, but there 
is more to be said about it. Literature is more than a 
record ; it is the creator of character, purpose and feel- 
ing, the inspirer, the maker of the future as well as the 
preserver of the past. 


The man with the words whose words live is the man 
with something more than the words. He is the man with 
sight and understanding. He sees and feels before he 
speaks. And the feelings, the characters, the lives of most 
of us are built to an almost incredible extent on what he 
has seen and told us. But for our acquaintance with 
literature, we should find in the beauty of a sunset, 
or a noble deed, or human love, not a quarter of what we 
find in them now. Literature, in fact, makes life, enlarges 
the capacity of every man, doubles or trebles his power 
to fee] and to do, and so fits him, not to hear more stories 
and find a new and more subtle pleasure every time he 
hears them, to become an eolian harp giving out a new 
note under every soft air of style, but to be more of a man 
and more of a doer than he was before. 


Much ingenuity has been expended upon the production 
of Birthday books, but we imagine that the Death book 
which Katharine Tynan has published under the title of 
“The Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead” is something 
of a novelty. The idea seems to be that when you lose a 
friend or an acquaintance you should inscribe his or her 
name under the proper date, where you will find space left 
for the purpose, while on the opposite page is a text of 
Scripture with some pieces of poetry that may serve as 
comfort in time of affliction. We open the book at random, 
and find that on May 3 the text of Scripture is: ** Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,” and the verses of poetry are: 


For He hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And He hears the ewes’ tender reply ; 
He is watchful while they are in peace, 
For they know when their Shepherd is nigh. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
King Fohn, 


The scheme of the book strikes us as being very interest- 
ing but the result rather lugubrious. 





The book suggests a question as to the wisdom of con- 
scious bewailing and mourning of the dead. In no other 
creature but man is this desire very highly developed, 
though one of our contemporaries from time to time enter- 
tains its readers with pathetic stories of birds and beasts 
that have died heart-broken at the loss of amate. On the 
other hand, the hard-hearted sportsman and naturalist 
has proved by cruel experiment that, if you shoot a bird 
near its nest, the chances are that its survivor will have 
another mate in the course of an hour or two. Humanity 
is always rather proud of its emotions, and nurses its grief 
for the dead; but a wiser, though perhaps a more 
stoical emotion would urge a man simply to turn over 
the page and forget. Mrs. Hinkson appears to be of quite 
a different opinion; but what a mournful book hers will 
be after it has been kept for twenty years or so! It is 
easy to imagine a time when the owner would turn over 
the pages, evoking from every leaf ghosts of those whose 
laughter had once rung in his ears, and whose lips, per- 
haps, he had pressed. And the — in the words of 
a famous writer, ‘ do not over-stimilate,” 
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A conference of library and educational authorities, 
promoted by the Library Association, took place at Bir- 
mingham on Thursday, May 3, too late for inclusion in our 
last issue. As we explained recently in these columns, 
this was the first of a series of three conferences to be 
held at local centres. It is suggested that the next should 
be held in London, and should be as influential as possible 
(Mr. Councillor Abbott, Manchester). Public libraries are 
doing a work which was not thought of some years ago; 
and the idea of these conferences is to bring the people to 
the books (Lord Mayor of Birmingham). The work the 
public library is now doing can only be increased with the 
expansion of the educational life of the country by radical 
alterations. These alterations, forming the subjects of 
two resolutions which were unanimously passed by the 
conference, are being embodied in a Parliamentary Bill 
(by Mr. Fovargue) which, it is expected, will be presented 
at the London conference. 





The principle embodied in the first resolution, that 
children should be accustomed from an early age to col- 
lections of books is a good one. But there issome doubt 
about the wisdom of placing public libraries under the 
control of the local educational authorities (Mr. A. Capel 
Shaw, Birmingham). [We have elsewhere defined the 
public library as ‘‘a huge co-operative book club to 
meet the needs of both sexes, of all ages, of all classes 
of the people. And although its primary aim has now 
become, indubitably, educational, it is not concerned 
either with education alone, or in its educational objects 
with children only.”] The question of school libraries 
versus a public library section for children is one of 
importance. The public library, even when the children’s 
library forms a separate department, is too advanced 
(Mr. R. Cary Gibson, King Edward’s Grammar School), 
and children should study the best books under the in- 
struction of their teachers (Mr. Ballinger, Cardiff). But 
the cost of the formation of school libraries is consider- 
able, and the children’s department of the public library 
makes the child more familiar with a collection of books 
than would otherwise be the case (Mr. Dent, Aston) ; and 
it is only by means of the public library that the “ read- 
ing habit” can be continued to any appreciable extent 
through life. The art of bibliography might profitably be 
taught at an early age (Mr. H.R. Tedder, The Atheneum, 
S.W.). 





We have dealt recently with the extension of the Public 
Library Acts to county areas; and in an earlier number, 
at some length, with the exemption of public libraries 
from the payment of local rates. These subjects, together 
with the removal of the rate limitation, formed the clauses 
of the second resolution, and will be included in the 
omnibus Bill. 

We have before us “‘ Miscellanea,” Part I., published 
by the Rymour Club, Edinburgh, a new body, which 
has for its objects “the collection, with a view to the 
preservation and study, and eventually the editing and 
printing, of ballads, lyrics, and other rhymed material, 
and of ballad and other tunes, unprinted, or of rarity 
and in danger of being lost, more particularly such 
as illustrate Scottish dialect, manners, and music in 
former days.” The President of the Club is Mr. John 
Geddie : its Secretary, Mr. Alan Reid, F.S.A., of The Loan- 
ing, Merchiston Bank Gardens, Edinburgh; and it has 
forty-nine members, besides many corresponding members, 
and a fewhonorary members. Something of the same sort 
of work is being done in England by the Folk-lore Society, 
and has been done for a small corner of it—in a spirited 
but not very scientific fashion—by Mr. Baring-Gould ; and 
it is work that deserves all encouragement. But this first 
number of “ Miscellanea” is a little disappointing in that 
it does not rescue from oblivion much or anything that is 
genuinely Scottish, 





Mr. J. Liddell Kelly, writing from New Zealand, con- 
tributes a paper on “Children’s Rhymes and Rhyme 
Games ”’ which is full of quaint things; but both the other 
two articles concern what is really English. The “ Ballad 
of Jack Munro,” though taken down in Scotland, is 
old English (probably, suggests Mr. B. J. Home, of Revo- 
lution or even later date); and d’Urfey’s original of 
“ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ Town” is, of course, purely 
English, though it is, we learn, current, in some of its more 
respectable versions, in Scotland, and is never heard in 
England. The interest of both these papers and the ballads 
they preserve cannot be denied; but it is a great thing to 
limit the field of work, and we should like to see the work 
of the Club strictly confined to Scottish tunes and rhymes. 
Still, it is unfair to pass judgment on a single number, and 
that the first; andthe Rymour Club has our good wishes 
for the success of an enterprise that has long needed 
scientific and thorough promotion, 


Those of our readers who are interested in Russia or 
Russian literature will be glad to receive the announce- 
ment of a new Journal, La Revue Slave (50, rue Molitor, 
Paris), which will be devoted to the affairs of the Slavonic 
peoples and their relations with France and England, 
The object of the organ is to bind together the many 
peoples that compose what we call Russia, and to spread 
intelligence among the French and English peoples of the 
political and intellectual life in that country, the result 
anticipated being the firmer friendship of the three 
nations concerned. The Revue Slave has our cordial good 
wishes. 


The new editions of Alexander Smith’s “ Dreamthorp” 
have revived a momentary interest in that writer, whose 
literary career began with the publication of “A Life 
Drama” in 1852, and closed with his death in 1867. 
Smith’s only novel, “‘ Andrew Haggart’s Household,” was 
published in 1866, both serially—in Good Words—and in 
book form, by Mr. Alexander Strahan, and has never been 
reissued. An appreciation of Smith’s genius and work, 
seven pages in length, written by Alexander Nicolson, 
appeared in Good Words for March 1868. In “Last 
Leaves,” with memoir by Patrick Proctor Alexander, 
published in 1868, there occur some sentences in Smith’s 
essay on “Literary Work” which might have been 
written yesterday. “All the defects of our present litera- 
ture,”’ he wrote, “‘ may be summed up in a word—want of 
style. And the reason is not far to seek. Literature has 
become a profession. Books are written too hastily, and 
to serve a purpose too immediate. . . . The world does 
not need new thoughts so much as it needs old thoughts 
recast.”’ 


Some idea of the joys and woes of an author may be 
deduced from the following statement by Professor Ernst 
Haeckel, contained in a recent letter to the Rationalist 
Press Association: ‘‘As many members of the R.P.A. 
are interested in my work, ‘ The Riddle of the Universe,’ 
they will be pleased to hear that two hundred thousand 
copies have been printed of the German original; that it 
has appeared in fifteen different translations, including 
recent translations into Japanese, Chinese and Hebrew ; 
and that more than six thousand letters have reached 
me in regard toit in the last six years.” It certainly 
requires a philosophic mind to appreciate the receipt of 
a thousand letters a year continuously and on the same 
subject : even the large circulation of the book hardly 
comes as a compensation for this affliction. 


The fine collection of lithographs by Whistler presented 
last year by Mr. Thomas Way to the Print Room of the 
British Museum has now been completely mounted and 
arranged for the inspection of students. One hundred 
and fourteen subjects are represented out of the one hundred 
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and sixty described in the second edition of Mr. T. R. 
Way’s catalogue. The subjects missing are chiefly those 
printed in Paris, with the addition of a few experimental 
sketches of which only two or three impressions were ever 
taken. The portraits of Mallarmé and Henley are among 
the desiderata. The total number of proofs included in 
the gift is larger, however, by fourteen than the number 
of subjects represented, since in several cases trial proofs 
and rare early states were given in addition to an impres- 
sion of the finished lithograph. The source from which 
the proofs come is a guarantee of their quality, and the 
Museum is much to be congratulated on the receipt of so 
valuable and munificent a gift. 





At the same time, the entire collection of Whistler’s 
etchings at the Museum was rearranged and placed on sunk 
mounts. The series is notoriously incomplete, but the re- 
presentation of the earlier works of the master is extremely 
fine, so far as it goes. His later style is represented only 
by the Twenty-six Etchings, chiefly of Venice, and‘a few 
other isolated examples. 


Messrs. Carfax and Co., of Bury Street, St. James’s, 
have recently bought the entire Butts collection of William 
Blake’s drawings. This is the finest and most complete 
private collection. They will be exhibited during the 
months of June and July, and Sir William Stirling Max- 
well has consented to lend his picture of The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, Blake’s largest and most important work. Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Graham Robertson are also con- 
tributing from their collections. This exhibition, there- 
fore, may be anticipated as possessing unique interest and 
value. 


The sale of engravings at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday 
includes several interesting things. Perhaps the most 
important is J. McArdell’s mezzotint of Mary, Duchess of 
Ancaster, whole-length, after Hudson, a proof before any 
letters, cut close excepting the inscription space. Then 
there are Fisher’s mezzotints of Laurence Sterne (first 
state) and Lady Elizabeth Lee (second state), after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, besides others after the same painter, 
by J. R. Smith, Bartolozzi and others; line engravings 
after Romney, Turner, Faithorne, Greuze, Van Dyck, etc. ; 
a good set of Wheatley’s Cries of London, and among 
engravings in colours, Ward’s Louisa Mildmay, Morland’s 
Delia in Town, by J. R. Smith; Reynolds’s Countess of 
Harrington and Children and Theophila Gwatkin as 
Simplicity, by Bartolozzi. There are also one or two 
modern etchings, including Mr. C. J. Watson’s London 
Thoroughfares, in the original wrappers. 


On Empire Day, May 24, will appear the first number of 
the new series of a very popular illustrated paper, The Navy 
and Army. It is at the suggestion of a large number of 
Naval and Military Officers that the paper has been 
revived, and expressions of approval and good-will have 
been received from the most prominent members of both 
Services. The Navy and Army will, as before, be a 
sixpenny fortnightly ; but the changes which the last ten 
years have seen in the men, the methods and the material 
of the Services make the new series of the paper particu- 
larly needful and welcome. It will keep pace with all the 
developments of the citizen-soldier movement and hold 
continually before the public the workings of the General 
Staff; and by means of illustrations and articles it will 
record the aims and doings of the two Services all over the 
world, 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Institution.—On Saturday next (May 19), at three o’clock, Sir 
James Dewar will deliver the first of a course of two lectures on 





‘The Old and the New Chemistry.” The Friday evening discourse 
on May 18 will be delivered by Professor Arthur Schuster on 
‘* International Science.” 

Society of Arts.—Monday, May 14, 8 p.m. Canton Lecture. Mr. 
George W. Eve, R.E., on ‘‘ Heraldry in relation to the Applied Arts ” 
(Lecture I.) Wednesday, May 16, 8 p.m. Ordinary Meeting. Mr. 
Clayton Beadle on ‘‘ The Development of Watermarking in Hand- 
made and Machine-made Paper.” 

Royal Microscopical Society.—The next meeting of the society will 
be held on Wednesday, the 16th instant, at 8 p.m., when there will 
be an Exhibition of Pond Life. 

The Musical Association.-—Thirty-second Session, 1905-6. The 
seventh meeting will be held on Tuesday, May 15, at the King’s Room, 
Messrs, Broadwood and Sons, Conduit Street, W., when a paper will 
be read at 5.15 p.M. by Dr. F. G. Shinn on “ The Study of the 
History of Music: a consideration of some of the prevailing methods 
of study and a plea for the adoption of more rational ones."’ 

‘Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain.—Exhibition of 
Works of Members of the Birmingham Photographic Society at 
66 Russell Square, W.C., from May 1 to June 16. Admission on 
presentation of visiting-card. 

Home Arts and Industries Association. —The twenty-second Anrual 
Exhibition of wood-carving, inlay, metal repoussé, embossed leather- 
baskets, pottery, bookbinding, handspun linen, woollen and silk 
fabrics, pattern-weaving, tapestry-weaving, carpets and rugs, plain 
needlework, smocking-embroidery, lace, knitting, stencils, toys, etc., 
will be held in the Royal Albert Hall, from Thursday, May 17, 1906, 
to Monday, May 21, inclusive. Demonstrations will be given in hand 
printing, velvet-weaving, wood-carving, inlay, pot-throwing, metal 
work, leather embossing, basket-making, bookbinding, spinning and 
weaving in flax and wool, lace-making, and toy-making. On Saturday, 
May 19, at 4 p.m., Mr. T. R. Ablett will lecture on ‘* Observation 
Drawing,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—Sale of Engravings, 
comprising a portion of the collections of the Earl of Lovelace and 
others. Monday, May 14, at I P.M. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson.—Sale of the libraries of the late 
Mr. Collingwood Chown and others. May 14 and 15. 

University College, London (University of London).—May 12 at 
tr a.M. Professor Priebsch will give a lecture (for Honours and Post 
Graduate Students) at the British Museum. Subject: Development 
of German Literature ; illustrated by original Manuscripts, 

Royal Meteorological Society.—An ordinary meeting will be held 
in the Rooms of the Society, 70 Victoria Street, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, May 16, at 4.30 P.M. Papers to be read: (1) “An 
Instrument for testing and adjusting the Campbell-Stokes Sunshine 
Recorder,” by Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., and G. C. Simpson, M.Sc. ; 
(2) ‘“‘The Development and Progress of the Thunder Squall of 
February 8, 1906,” by R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A. 

St. James’s (Hampstead Road) Dramatic Society. — Performance 
of One Summer's Day, by H. V. Esmond, at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, Tavistock Place, on Wednesday, May 16, at 8.45 P.M. 








LITERATURE 
THE MODERN SPIRIT 


From a College Window. By A. C, Benson, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


IT may be necessary to explain what we mean by the words 
used as the title of this article. Such phrases as ‘‘ up-to- 
date modernity” and so forth have come to indicate a 
type of mind very different from that of Mr. Benson, who 
is refined, cultivated, and almost cloistral in his expres- 
sion. What we mean to imply is that his mind appears 
to be suffused with modern thought and modern ideas. It 
is,in a high and good sense, an echoing chamber out of 
which issue in limpid and musical 3 thoughts that 
are ‘‘in the air” at the time of writing. The themes dealt 
with in the book are many of them such as essayists of all 
times have treated. The author laments with pleasing ele- 
gance that heis growing older, and gathers to himself comfort 
such as scarcely could have dawned on the mind of him who 
wrote the “‘De Senectute.” Though it is impossible for 
him to take part, as he once did, in the elastic and joyous 
games of youth, he finds his pleasure in the song that the 
kettle sings on the hearth, the new book into which he will 
look as he has his solitary cup of tea, the conversation 
with fresh and youthful students; and he ends with a 
pleasing glimpse of the best side of college life: 


I pass out into the court, the lighted windows of the Hall gleam 
with the ancient armorial glass, from staircase after staircase come 


(Smith, Elder, 
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troops of alert, gowned figures, while overhead, above all the pleasant 
stir and murmur of life, hang in the dark sky the unchanging stars. 


In the literary essays which find a place in this volume 
there is the same elegance, accompanied perhaps by a 
perceptible lack of the strenuousness with which Carlyle, 
for instance, would have treated the same themes. Mr. 
Benson tells us of the bore who has written a novel and 
insists in reading it aloud, of the fine dame who adds 
authorship to her other fascinations, and of the people 
generally who play at being literary. In regard to reading 
he speaks rather of the minor comforts : 

The object is to get clear conceptions, to arrive at a critical 
sense of what is good in literature, to have a knowledge of events and 
tendencies of thought, to take a just view of history and of great 
personalities ; not to be at the mercy of theorists, but to be able to 
correct a faulty bias by having a large and wide view of the progress 
of events and the development of thought. 

To this it is quite permissible to answer that the genuine 
and whole-hearted lover of books can give no reason. As 
an essayist of a very different kind has written: “there 
isno why.” As soon as a book is taken up with a set 
purpose, it means that the schoolmaster is abroad. The 
reading for its own sake, the reading that is unconscious 
of any ultimate end, is at once the most genuine and that 
which has most effect. In that lies the true objection 
to all those lists of books that ought to be read. The 
mind working naturally and without constraint will seek 
out what is necessary for its own nourishment and, acting 
quite unconsciously, is for ever gathering to itself that 
which is needed to build up the pillar of experience which 
is the property of every individual mind. According to our 
conception, the only essential to be kept in view is that 
reading is always second-hand knowledge and that it pos- 
sesses a true value only when it comes to amplify or to 
purify that which we already possess. From the moment 
of birth experience is coming to us, and no experience of 
others can be useful unless it can be dovetailed into our 
own. Or, to put the matter in an old schoolmaster’s 
formula, the known is the foundation on which that 
which was previously unknown must always be built. Mr. 
Benson’s attitude is well shown in the passage wherein 
he declares: ‘* Direct bookish talk is my abomination.” 
He prefers a ‘‘delicate allusiveness, an aptitude for pointed 
quotation.” Of course, tastes differ, and we can imagine 
few conversations more interesting than that with a man 
who has mastered a book and out of his full mind points 
out its beauties and its defects. How much delightful 
reading do we owe to enthusiasts of this kind! Naturally 
enough, Mr. Benson bewails the change in popular taste. 
He sees something pathetic in the shelves of old books 
at the University, written, many of them, so carefully 
and so lovingly hundreds of years ago and now scarcely 
ever opened, while the great book factory pours out 
from groaning presses an endless stream of literature as 
ephemeral as the snows of autumn. Again, in his essay 
on conversation we find the same kind of epicureanism 
peeping out. The professional conversationalist is at 


bottom a dull dog. We can well sympathise with Carlyle 
in the following story: 


He was asked to dinner to meet a great talker, who poured forth a 
continuous flow of jest and anecdote until the meal was far advanced. 
Then came a lull ; Carlyle laid down his knife and fork, and looking 
round with the famous ‘‘ crucified ” expression on his face, said in a 
voice of agonised entreaty, “ For God’s sake take me away, and put 
me in a room by myself, and give me a pipe of tobacco!" 


Dinner-party talk is, as a matter of fact, a very futile 
thing, unless the company has been very carefully selected. 
You may go to hundreds of dinners and hear again and 
again the same graceful but superficial comments on the 
topics of the day, talk of theatres to which no thoughtful 
man would willingly listen, talk of music and fashion, talk 
of clubs and wines and tobacco, of motor-cars and the 
other resources of civilisation. How different it is when 
two or three men who think earnestly on the same subject 
and yet disagree profoundly on particulars in regard to it 
meet in some friend’s room and oyer their pipes and a 





glass of whiskey and water enter with zest into the subject 
which they have at heart! Talk, as a rule, suffers more 
from being too copious than from being restricted. Much 
of it reminds us of the game of chess. Two inferior players 
will sit down to discuss a position and will argue and 
contradict and suggest and theorise, until we are weary of 
hearing them. On the other hand, two experts looking at 
the same position will waste little of their energy in words. 
“Yes, white does so-and-so, and black’s reply is ——,” and 
a shrug of the shoulders ends the discussion. They see the 
merits of the position and are ready to advance to some- 
thing else. No doubt, in ordinary society it would be a 
drawback if everything were taken seriously, and he, 
indeed, would be an austere man who did not recognise 
how beautiful is the ripple and flow of conversation at an 
average dinner-table. There is nothing whatever in it; 
nobody seems ever to have thought of anything, and, if 
they have, their deepest ideas are kept carefully in the 
background. It is all on the surface, like sunlight playing 
on rippling water, and for digestive purposes it may be 
counted good, but in no real sense of the term can we 
admit this to be conversation. Indeed, it is curious, 
though many have observed it, that the most agreeable 
talks frequently occur at an inn with complete strangers. 
You meet a man—chance may even cause you to form the 
acquaintance of a lady whom you have never seen in your 
life before and are never likely to see again—and some 
accident, it may be an error of the cook or a false step 
on the part of the waiter, forces you into speech. A 
spark is, as it were, struck from the flint and a most 
interesting conversation follows. Probably you may think 
that, if the same person were to be met daily, he or 
she would become the greatest bore imaginable. All the 
freshness, all the novelty, all the originality have been 
poured forth in one conversation, and it really is a blessing 
that those who take part in it have to direct their steps in 
different ways in the morning. No doubt, the pleasure is 
largely due to the doing away with reserve. You can be 
frank to a stranger where you would not be frank to your 
intimates; and it is possible that the stranger may touch 
sympathies and even bring out the avowal of weaknesses 
that your nearest and dearest have never suspected: 

Among the more general subjects discussed by our 
author is that of egoism, and here, perhaps, more than 
anywhere do we feel the lack of depth to which allusion 
has been made before. There is no gainsaying that the 
strong man is usually an egoist. His very ‘strength lies 
in the knowledge and belief that he is somebody, that he 
has a mission to perform in the world, and that this 
mission is the most important thing in it. Even great 
writers must be more or less consumed with this passion. 
They could not have achieved greatness unless it were by 
continually brooding over their own dreams and thoughts, 
and probably the combination of a ‘strong egoism with 
wide and universal sympathies is that which leads to the 
highest pre-eminence, In the article on Art, Mr. Benson 
has said something like this. He writes: 

There are very few people who are highly developed in one faculty 
who do not pay for it in some other part of their natures. Below the 
emotion itself their sits enthroned a hard intellectual force, a power 
of appraising quality, a Rhadamanthine judgment. It is this hardness 


which has so often made artists such excellent men of business, so 
alert to strike favourable bargains. 


It is impossible for us even to glance at the many sub- 
jects dealt with by Mr. Benson in this book, and all that 
he says invites us to argue and dissent: but at the same 
time it is no more than justice to say that he is always 
suggestive, and writes in a “ that must commend itself 
to every lover of letters. Occasionally there is just a 


slight tendency to become precious, as when he writes of: 
“the bewildering beauty and aromatic scents of those 
delicate toys of God which we call flowers,” but at a time 
when a boisterous roughness tends to debase our language 
we can readily forgive a fault of over-refinement and 
cultivation, Mr. Benson has earned our gratitude by the 
publication of this bookr 
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NAPOLEON 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton. Edited by A. W. Warp, G. W. Proruero, and 
Stantey Leatues, Vol. ix. “ Napoleon.” (Cambridge 
University Press, 16s.) 


OVER a dozen writers have contributed to the new volume 
of the ‘Cambridge Modern History,” which consists of 
seyen hundred and seyenty-one pages, and a very 
valuable general bibliography of works dealing with 
the subject-matter, which in itself extends to over one 
hundred pages. The reviewer, however, is restricted 
in his operations by lineal, or rather lineage, measure 
more than by avoirdupois, so that no attempt can 
be made to criticise as a whole a book of this size and 
these varied contents, as would be more easily done if it 
were all from one pen. A treatise on Napoleon which 
contains contributions from Dr. Holland Rose, Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher, Dr. von Pflugk-Hartung, and Dr. A. W. Ward 
is bound to be good in parts, and this book is no disap- 
- pointment in that respect. But there are, unhappily, 
gaps filled with second-rate productions, which detract 
considerably from the value of the whole. No period, 
as the editors point out, was so completely dominated 
by a single personality, and yet it is a period which 
cannot be regarded from any one standpoint to the exclu- 
sion of the others. It is the incidental aspects of the 
period which are treated with the greatest skill in this 
volume, 

The Napoleonic régime was not one which fostered the 
free expression of ideas, but French literature was enriched 
by Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, who continued 
in France the opposition to Bonaparte which had been 
started with far-reaching effect in other countries by 
Wordsworth, Schiller and Fichte. Dr. Holland Rose and 
Professor Pariset are able exponents of this “‘ Idealist 
Revolt,” just as Mr. H. E. Egerton is of so different a 
subject as the history of the English Colonies, or Mr. 
L. G. Wickham-Legg of the Concordats, and it is a sign of 
the more scientific study of history that so catholic a view 
of the period has been taken in this volume. 

It has been noted that the chief writers of the Napoleonic 
régime were in the opposition, and this in spite of Napo- 
leon’s profession that his ‘‘ canaille would have become the 
best educated in the world.” It may not be the fancy of a 
hero-worshipper which attributes this fact not so much 
to repression as to the personality of the Emperor. He 
would always do everything himself, and he invariably 
did it better than any one else would have done it. So 
Sainte-Beuve recognised the literary quality of the 
St. Helena writings, the prompt imperious brevity, the 
exquisite clearness, the occasional beauties of sentiment 
and eloquence ; and Mr. Fisher, in making the inevitable 
comparison, says that “‘Czsar has more formal eloquence ; 
Napoleon has more romance, more passion, more vibration.” 
We can only speculate what the result would have been if 
that great intellect had been devoted entirely to literature. 
Archibald Forbes enunciated this idea paradoxically some 
years ago, when he wrote that the “ first Napoleon, if only 
he could have been a little truthful occasionally, would 
have eclipsed Julius Cesar [as a war correspondent], and 
knocked William Howard Russell into a cocked hat.” 
Napoleon as a writer and his attitude towards literature, 
art, and science are subjects most attractively discussed 
in this book: the legislator, the financier, the adminis- 
trator, are all set before us with skill and judgment; 
but it must be confessed that “ the little corporal” is, after 
all, the man we love and like to study. 

There has always been the danger that the Napoleonic 
period should be regarded exclusively as a long series of 
battles, but that view is apparently now to be discarded 
for the opposite, since there is not a single map or 
plan in this book to help the reader who tries to devote 
his attention to the military history. It is often stated 
that the study of military history is not understood in this 
country, in spite of the large number of books annually 





published on the subject; and there appears to be some 
truth in the assertion, since foreign writers—very good 
writers, too—have had to be called in to chronicle the 
campaigns of 1809, 1812, and 1813-14. Whether equally 
good military historians could not have been found in the 
United Kingdom is a matter of opinion, but there can be 
no doubt that those English writers on military affairs who 
were selected are not, on the whole, in the first class, and 
even the excellence of a few contributors will hardly atone 
for this. Nor is the resultant hotchpotch of a kind which 
would have appealed to Lord Acton. 

To this military side of the question Colonel E. M. Lloyd 
contributes two important chapters on the third coalition, 
which are more readable than scholarly. Than his style 
and arrangement of his materials nothing could be more 
pleasant, but he has not been at the pains to write a defini- 
tive account of his period, and he dishes up the story in 
much the same way as every former writer has done. 
The legend, for example, of the loss of some thousands of 
Russians in the lakes of Satschan and Monitz is one which 
was kept alive for a great many years, and which, owing 
to the picturesque inventions. of Marbot and Ségur, is 
familiar to everybody. Colonel Lloyd repeats the oft-tald 
tale with an air of assurance which is quite delightful. 


Many were drowned [he writes] in trying to cross the thin ice of the 
lakes. It is uncertain how large a deduction should be made from the 
20,000 of the Thirtieth Bulletin, or even from the 2000 of Thiers ; 
but, at all events, 30 guns were, afterwards recovered from Lake 
Satschan, 


As a fact, when the lake was drained, a few days after the 
battle of Austerlitz, there were found twenty-eight or 
thirty guns, one hundred and fifty corpses of horses, but 
only two (some say three) human bodies. Dr. Holland 
Rose contributed an article on this fable to The English 
Historicai Review about four years ago, and it was re- 
ublished in his “Napoleonic Studies’; but Colonel 
Floyd is content to go his own way and to allow the lakes 
of Telnitz to go on playing the same part as did the 
** snows of an exceptionally early winter and the flames of 
Moscow” in the Napoleonic version of the campaign of 
1812. Colonel Lloyd, however, is a far better historian 
than Professor Oman: the former writes at any rate with 
a soldier’s insight into military affairs and with a sense of 
proportion ; the latter reminds us more of a certain old 
Irish guide on the field of Waterloo than of a Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Mr. Oman writes on the Peninsular War and on the 
Hundred Days, subjects which might have been treated with 
skill and knowledge by Mr. Fortescue and Monsieur Henry 
Houssaye if the editors had sought nothing but the best. 
Whether those writers were approached or not does not 
matter now. M. Houssaye and other writers haye told us 
all about the Waterloo campaign, and we can look forward 
with confidence to Mr. Fortescue’s treatment of the 
Peninsular War in his new volume of the History of the 
Army. Mr. Oman has a trick of irritating his readers 
by stating a fact and not the cause, assuming that his 
statement is all that will be required by the student, 
and it is in this respect that his work is unprofessional. 
His remarks on the late arrival of Ziethen’s corps at 
Waterloo are a good example of this, while his account of 
Wellington’s advance on La Belle Alliance shows so little 
mastery of the importance of the movement that it reads 
more like the end of a hurriedly written answer in an 
examination than anything else. These are, unfortu- 
nately, not the only respects in which the history falls 
short of being perfect. Instead of Captain Mahan or 
Mr. J. R. Thursfield we have Mr. H. W. Wilson writing on 
the naval history of the period, and not even after his 
amusing contributions to the story now appearing in a 
half-penny paper can it be affirmed that Mr. Wilson is to 
be considered very seriously as a historian. So complicated 
a subject as that of Napoleon demands treatment by the 
very best of writers, it only because it has already so 
enormous a literature; and now that military history 
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forms a special branch of study at the Universities, the 
military operations should be treated with the greatest 
care. One of the best chapters in the book is that by 
Monsieur Pariset on “ France under the Empire, 1804- 
1814,” but even that is typical of the whole volume. The 
chapter contains much that is very interesting but rather 
superfluous, and very little about Napoleon’s armies and 
their organisation. Yet the subject, we should imagine, 
must be grasped if there is to be any proper understanding 
of that wonderful series of wars. Nor is there any excuse 
for its partial neglect, since M. Jean Morvan’s masterly 
study of Le soldat imperial was published quite recently 
and 1s obviously known to Monsieur Pariset. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher is one of the chief contributors to 
the volume, and his work is uniformly good: his chapter 
on the Codes in particular is a clear exposition of an 
intricate subject. Even if we should prefer that Lord 
Rosebery had written the last chapter, entitled ‘St. 
Helena,” we can offer no criticism against Mr. Fisher’s 
account of the last phase. Mr. Fisher is especially good 
in his short final essay on Napoleon’s significance in 
history and his legacy to France. His account, too, of the 
last scene comes as a recompense to the reader who has 
found much to which to object in this long volume. 


The last faint sounds [he writes] caught from his lips as he expired 
on May 5, 1821, are said to have been, France, armée, téte d@’armée, 

oséphine; and so in the midst of the great hurricane he passed out of 
ife, charging at the head of his ghostly legions. De Tocqueville has 
written his epitaph—‘‘ He was as great as a man can be without 
virtue.” 


THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hope 
Moutton, M,A., D.Litt. Vol. i. Prolegomena, (Edin- 
burgh; T, & T. Clark, 8s. net.) 

Johannine Grammar, By Epwin A. Asporr. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


FROM many points of view Greek stands alone in the 
languages of the world alike in its character and in its 
history without a parallel. It gives, as none other, “a soul 
to objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of 
er. It is, as none other, to use the words of 
. Nelson Coleridge, ‘‘as universal as our race, and as 
individual as ourselves.” Again, the language of ancient 
Greek changed with changing times, but never perished ; 
it was originally broken up into dialects, and attained its 
full —— in the Attic, the dialects perishing but not 
the language, which became HellenisticorCommon. “As 
reat poetry by virtue of its own vitality remains a 
ving and a quickening force to successive generations,” to 
apply the recent words of the present Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, Mr. Mackail, so the greatest and most beautiful of 
all languages has survived all the forces of destruction 
wielded for its annihilation by the conquerors of Greece. 
The modern Greek requires no translation of either Homer 
or the Greek Testament, for he can read and enjoy both. 
The fact is that there is a greater difference between the 
English language of the present day and the language of 
Chaucer than between the modern and the ancient Greek. 
The recent discoveries of the papyrus documents and 
inscriptions, writes Dr. Moulton : 
show with startling clearness that we have at last before us the 
language in which the apostles and evangelists wrote. The papyri 
exhibit in their writers a variety of literary education even wider than 
that observable in the N.T., and we can match each sacred author 
with documents that in respect of Greek stand on about the same 
plane. The conclusion is that ‘‘ Biblical " Greek, except where it is 
translation Greek, was simply the vernacular of daily lite. Men who 
aspired to literary fame wrote in an artificial dialect, a would-be 
revival of the language of Athens in her prime, much as educated 
Greeks of the present day profess to do. The N.T. writers had little 
idea that they were writing literature. The Holy Ghost spoke abso- 


lutely in the language of the people, as we might surely have expected 
He would. 


(A. & C, Black, 


We may add that in more than one sense the Vox populi 


est Vox Dei. In the history of Common Greek as told by 





Dr. Moulton the author has more than utilised the learned 


labours of Bloss and others. The Greek text adopted is 
that of Hort and Westcott. The work is a most valuable 
contribution, and in some cases an illuminating com- 
mentary on the mind and purpose of the sacred writer, 
and we still look forward with eager interest to the 
grammar of which the Prolegomena is the herald. 

The term “‘ Johannine Grammar ” scarcely does justice to 
the prominent merits and distinctive aim of Dr. Abbott’s 
valuable and scholarly work, which brings out more 
adequately than any existing commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel the meaning of St. John as derived from a correct 
interpretation of the peculiar language and grammatical 
form used by the evangelist, so remarkable for creating 
ambiguities very difficult of explanation. Toa very great 
extent Dr. Abbott here does for the language of St. John’s 
Gospel, what he did for the language of Shakespeare: to 
quote his own words, he 
assumed that Shakespeare wrote, with a style of his own, in English 
that he read and spoke. Hence North's Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, 
the Elizabethan dramatists—and especially his own works compared 
with one another—were treated as safer guides to his meaning than 
Milton, Dryden, and 7. A similar assumption is made in the 
Johannine Grammar. The Johannine language in general has been 
carefully classified with a view to the elucidation of particular es ; 
and the LXX, the Synoptists, the New Testament as a whole, Epictetus, 
and the Papyri of 50-150 a.p. have been recognised as safer guides than 
writers of the third century and far safer than those of the fourth. 
This assumption is even truer about John than about Shakespeare, to 
whom was given, in some measure, the very rare privilege of antici- 
pating, or shaping, the language of posterity. 


In this connection it may be noted that, as in Dr. Abbott’s 
work on the “Grammar of Shakespeare,” he “‘ assumed ” the 
dramatist’s pre-eminence as “‘a great poet,’ so he here 
states his conviction, founded on “‘ grammatical inferences,” 
that St. John was also “a master of style and phrase, as 
well as an inspired prophet.” In support of such an 
inference the work from beginning to end bears continuous 
and conclusive testimony. This, too,isits main drift and 
its special characteristic. The plan here adopted is that 
of discussing critically the evangelist’s use of the various 
parts of speech, beginning with the Greek article. It is 
in his treatment chiefly of the Greek article, adjective, 
and verb, that the critic’s power of illuminating the 
obscurity and bringing out the full force and beauty of 
many ages of the highest interest is most apparent. 
Take for instance the reduplication of the article with 
the adjective, especially in the utterances of Our Lord 
or in weighty sayings about Him, as in “I am the 
Vine, the true Vine” (John xv. 1)—“ # dyredos 9 dAnbvy.” 
Here, as in many cases, the Greek adjective is made 
emphatic by the reduplication of the article (one before 
the noun, and one after the noun), which reminds us of 
the formula for the emphatic adjective common in Shake- 
speare and in other poets, as in his “‘ farewell, a long farewell,” 
“@ frost, a killing frost,” where the adjective is made 
emphatic by being placed between the repeated words it 
qualifies. In his treatment of the verbs, one of the most 
remarkable is that of the verb éxpvBn (St. John viii. 57 and 
elsewhere), which is twice rendered as a middle voice in the 
Revised and Authorised Versions, ‘hid himself.” Against 
this Dr. Abbott urges the usage of New Testament Greek, 
which requires the passive “was hidden,” and also 
Origen’s answer to Celsus, who charged Jesus with 
cowardice for hiding himself. 

If [writes Dr. Abbott] Chrysostom is right in calling Christ’s ‘‘ con- 
veying himself away "' (from the pool of Bethesda) an act of “ hiding,” 
then there are three such acts in John, each followed by an expression 
of unbelief or hostility on the part of the Jews, or by some evangelistic 
statement about unbelief: (1) ‘‘ He conveyed himself away,” (2) ‘‘He 
was hidden and went out of the Temple,” (3) “‘He went away and was 
hidden from them.” The last seems intended as a climax, implying the 
final departure of the Light so that it was “ hidden from" the Jews. 


Again, the verb xiivw Cre rendered (St. John xx.): 
“bowed” (the head) said o — is here rightly ren- 
dered “laid his head éo rest.” is is in accordance with 
the force of «Aivn (a couch, or bed), a place of repose, and 
in harmony with Hellenistic usage, and is supported by 
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Origen: “inclinasse caput super gremium patris,”’ and 
with St. John’s expression of Christ as “‘ being in the 
bosom of the Father.” The chapter Dr. Abbott devotes 
to the Repetitions so characteristic of St. John, goes 
far to confirm Bishop Westcott’s theory of ‘‘ the witness to 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel as of a sevenfold character.” 
This is analogous to the more frequent recurrence of the 
number seven in the Book of the Revelation than in any 
other part of the Greek Testament. In conclusion, we 
om that three most instructive lessons may be learned 
rom aclose perusal of this most learned treatise. (1) That 
a careful study of a writer’s style, so characteristic 
of this work, as in the repeated use of certain words and 
phrases, is a most useful key to the mind of the author 
and to the meaning of his words, and often reveals delicate 
shades of meaning which would be lost without such a 
key. Further, it shows that inspiration does not obliterate 
personal character, and each inspired writer delivers his 
divine message in a manner natural to himself. (2) These 
pages point out in many cases the fact that the textual 
readings adopted by the Revisers admit of considerable 
doubt and discussion, and hence appears the necessity of 
a new and careful recension of the Greek text. (3) Last, 
that, even where the textual readings are generally 
accepted, our increased knowledge of Hellenistic Greek 
within the last thirty years makes it imperative to revise 
the renderings of the Authorised Version and the Revised 
Version in accordance with our more adequate present 


knowledge. 
T. H. L. Leary, 


UNFORTUNATE MISS BEAUCHAMP 


The Dissociation of a Personality, By Morton Prince, M.D. 


(Longmans, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Prince’s “ biographical study in abnormal psycho- 
logy’’ reminds us,in the topic treated, of M. Flournoy’s 
book on “‘ Héléne Smith,” named ‘ From India to the 
planet Mars.” Both savants have studied extremely 
eccentric women, who seemed each to contain two or more 
personalities in one body ot flesh. But Héléne Smith was 
amusing in her secondary state—she unfolded romances 
about life in Mars and about her previous existences as 
an Arab princess in India and as somebody else at the 
Court of Louis XVI. She wrote in the Martian language, 
and had a few scraps of more or less Sanskritish nature. 
Her subliminal self knew things in an odd way, and if she 
never did any feat quite supernormal, still, she came 
pretty near doingso. The amateur in abnormal psychology 
found Héléne interesting. 

Dr. Prince’s Miss Beauchamp the amateur of abnormal 
psychology finds distressingly dull. She may be interest- 
ing to members of the medical profession, just as a gumboil 
may have meritorious points. But Miss Beauchamp’s 
oddities (she has several distinct personalities) are far 
from gay. None of them soars through space and time 
on the pinion that the Theban eagle bears, and that wafts 
Héléne Smith. Miss Beauchamp’s various personalities 
are all irredeemably suburban, even the freshest of them 
is a bourgeoise mint. The supernormalis quite out of their 
line. Miss Beauchamp, a sensitive but blameless person 
normally, suddenly finds herself, and other people find 
her, somebody else, B 1, B 2, or B 3, but all the three of 
them differ chiefly because they are tiresome in different 
ways. Miss B. herself was a somnambulistic child, and 
subject to hallucinations, but we do not gather that these 
hallucinations were ‘‘veridical.”” She was not even 
second-sighted. She was only hysterical, and not one of /es 
hystériques qui ménent le monde. She was hypnotised, for 
the good of her health, and we are sorry, for she seems to 
have been her normal self before she was hypnotised ; later 
her name, if not exactly Legion, is B, Br, B 2,B 3. The 
various B’s, as far as they recognise each other’s existence, 
are not on very friendly terms. They have different 





tastes, different health, and dress their hair differently. 
Would it not have been better for the genuine B. if she had 
never been hypnotised ? 

Dr. Prince applies his observations of the B. hallucina- 
tions to “the visions and voices of historical” (not 
hysterical) personages, and infers that these “ hallucina- 
tions were sensory automatisms generated by their own 
thoughts, conscious or unconscious.”’ That is a good old 
orthodox view of the case; but take the instance of 
Jeanne d’Arc, or of Socrates, both were persons of extra- 
ordinary health, mental and moral, and of surpassing 
strength and vigour. They were not ‘“neurasthenic ” 
females, nor had they ever been hypnotised by a medical 
man, or by any other person, like Miss B. Miss B.’s person- 
ality called Sally could cause hallucinations in the other 
petsonalities, just in proportion to the morbidity of the 
subject. When Miss B. was quite her normal self, Sally 
could not hallucinate her at all (p. 512). 

But Socrates and the Maid were usually in the prime of 
health, and when wounds or bad treatment in prison made 
Jeanne ill, we hear nothing of her visions and voices hen. 
Moreover, the historical evidence for the veridical 
character of Jeanne’s visions and voices, in several cases, 
is as good as the historical evidence for her victories and 
her martyrdom. It is Monsieur Quicherat who says so, a 
deeply learned palzographer and historian, and not un 
croyant, in the Catholic sense. He had the courage to 
speak out on this matter. How the silly visions of the 
morbid hypnotised Miss B. can give us a line to the 
veridical visions of Jeanne, a girl who did the military 
work of two strong knights, as the Duc d’Alencon bore 
witness, one is unable to understand. 

Miss B. was herself again, such as herself is, at the 
period when the book was finished. Let us hope that she 
may never be divided against herselfany more. It is not 
easy for the amateur to estimate the value of this work 
to the members of the healing profession, but every one 
must recognise that it is most conscientiously done. 
Dr. Prince promises another volume on the philosophy of 
the subject ; on hysteria, hallucinations and other freaks 
of human faculty. 


RETROSPECTIVE RAMBLERS 


More Famous Houses of Bath and District. By J. F, Mernan. 
(Bath: B. & J. F. Meehan, 12s, 6d. net.) 

Literary Rambles in the West of England. 
Satmon. (Chatto & Windus, 6s, net.) 


ODYSSEUS was an ideal traveller. ‘‘ Many were the men,” 
says Homer, “‘ whose towns he saw and whose mind he 
learnt.’”’ Odysseus could no more have spent all his days 
in Ithaca than could Mr. Pickwick have been satisfied “‘ to 
gaze on Goswell Street for ever.” These great men 
journeyed as observers of character and manners; and 
perhaps the traveller of to-day can have no sounder motive 
for his wanderings. Exploration and adventure are to some 
minds a more tempting lure, of course, and most people 
pack their trunks in quest of mere diversion. Other 
travellers there are whom for lack of a fitter appellation 
we may term retrospective ramblers. The dog-roses and 
honeysuckle of a June landscape, children playing about 
cottage doors, a long white road edged with the vivid blue 
of succory—these things move them less than the thought 
of the famous persons who trod of old the paths they are 
treading now. They “ hear a voice” we “cannot hear,” 
and it is more to them than the notes of lark or night- 
ingale. In cities their converse is with shadowy wayfarers, 
whom the workaday world forgets: and in some cases 
notable books have emanated from this communion with 
the silent voices. 

The retrospective rambler cannot and doubtless does not 
expect a public so large as that which hungers for records 
of sports and peril at the Equator or highly coloured 
descriptions of Japan as she will be to-morrow ; yet he has 
his public, a patient, childlike public (to say truth), if not 
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a very extensive one. Only five hundred copies of 
Mr. Meehan’s book were printed, and all have been sub- 
scribed. This is a tribute to his earlier work on the same 
subject. Of Mr. Salmon’s papers the first half-dozen 
have already appeared in the Western Morning News. 
The two books have more in common than would at first 
appear. Mr. Meehan’s title would lead us to expect a 
large amount of architectural and historical detail, such 
as is found in “‘ Jones’ Views”’ (published at the Temple of 
the Muses, Finsbury Square, 1829) and similar volumes 
descriptive of ‘‘ the seats, mansions, castles, etc., of noble- 
men and gentlemen” in the United Kingdom. The chief 
interest of works of this class lies in their illustrations— 
those of Jones are excellent—the text having an esoteric 
claim on the noblemen and gentlemen in question and 
their families. In the main, as when discoursing of King’s 
Weston, Farleigh Castle, Lacock Abbey, and so on, 
Mr. Meehan shows himself to be of the school of Jones, 

et with a difference: his text is more voluminous, his 
illustrations less frequent and less satisfying. But, whether 
because the supply of famous houses ran short, or from 
whatever cause, he goes far, elsewhere, to suggest that his 
title is a misnomer. Thus, in three sections devoted to 
the career of John Arthur Roebuck, “a Bath politician,” 
it is difficult to regard 10 Gay Street, 29 Circus and 
1 Queen Square, as famous houses because Mr. Roebuck’s 
inevitable aunt resided in the first, his future wife in the 
second, and he himself was a lodger in the third. That 
there is no evidence to prove that Major André lived 
at 22 Circus, in spite of the statement of a misleading 
mural tablet, Mr. Meehan himself admits, yet goes on to 
narrate at considerable length André’s familiar and melan- 
choly history. The tragic death of an Earl and Countess 
of Sutherland in Bath ‘‘lodgings’’ (address not given) is 
made an excuse for a lengtliy account of the Sutherland 
family, together with some superfluous remarks on the 
qualities of its present representatives. General Wolfe 
certainly used to visit Bath, but the fact hardly seems to 
call for a full description of his career, not omitting the 
famous death-scene which all of us have known since we 
were short-coated. However, if Mr. Meehan’s subscribers 
do not object, no one is the worse; but we question 
whether all of them will suffer gladly such a phrase as 
“the giddy throng of fashionables then at Bath”; and 
** Attendance was given to the Rooms’”’ (to Mrs. Sherwood) 
is a cryptic saying. The pleasantest and least hackneyed 
thing in the book is the paper on Southey’s schooldays at 
Corston Manor Farm, a sort of Dotheboys Hall. 

When writing about Southey, Mr. Meehan shows his 
kinship with Mr. Salmon, who does not give us any Bath 
stories (Mr. Meehan tells us all about Mr. Pickwick’s card- 
party at the rooms), but has a good deal to say about 
literary Bristol. With no other illustration than a rather 
ordinary photograph of Tintagel for frontispiece, Mr. 
Salmon’s book must stand or fall by its text. Mr. Salmon 
cannot, any more than Mr. Meehan, be acquitted of 
dragging in extraneous topics by the head and shoulders. 
The poet Gay was born in or near Barnstaple. Well: 
but he left it in boyhood, and his one or two bare allusions 
to the West Country —t justify the inclusion of a 
sketch of his career in a book of western rambles. 
**George Borrow in Cornwall’ sounds promising, but 
there is scant performance. Borrow, at the age of fifty, 
made a walking tour in the Duchy, and left some notes 
of his journey which “‘enable us to realise,” says Mr. 
Salmon, *‘ how delightful the issue might have been if he 
had produced the book on Cornwall, which he certainly 
contemplated.” The notes, however, appear to furnish 
little more than a bare itinerary. To write of Herrick at 
Dean Prior is to attempt to succeed where the I[sraelitish 
brickmakers failed. Herrick tells us something in his 
verses, the rest is conjecture. He abused Devon and its 
people, yet he lived in the county thirty years. What is 
the explanation? Alas! Mr. Salmon can only offer us the 
stones of surmises, and we arise from his article tantalised, 
with empty bellies. One of Mr. Salmon’s studies is to be 





highly praised, and that is his paper on R. S. Hawker. 
Hawker’s miseries and conSolations are portrayed with 
sympathy and tendefness; But in “ With Coleridge and 

ennyson at Clevedon,” and stili more in the chapter on 
Quantocks, Mr. Salmon does not rise to the height of the 
occasion. Commonplace writing on such subjects is unen- 
durable. We turn with relief to Cottle’s record of the 
day he spent with Coleridge and Wordsworth at Allfoxden. 
In Mr. Salmon’s book are certain repetitions which point 
to haste, and he miglit easily have avoided such very 
ugly expressions as “to come out on top” and 
‘destined to become a Laker.”” He who writes about the 
poets should pitch his style higher than this. We bear no 
ill-will to the retrospective rambler: on the contrary, we 
stand indebted to earlier masters in this vein for much 
pure pleasure. But we have regretfully to assert that its 
latest exponents have in these excursions disappointed our 
hopes. Their books should have been much better than 
they are. 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL 


A People at School, 


By H. Fie.cpine Hatt, 
10s, net.) 


(Macmillan, 


WHEN Mr. Fielding Hall first penetrated to the teak forests 
of Upper Burma and settled at Ningyan, King Thibaw was 
on the throne. That was only some twenty years ago. 
There were no roads, only tracks. Each village was self- 
contained and self-governed: there was no aristocracy of 
any sort, no ruling class, no endowed church: ‘ They had 
the omniscience and arrogance of a boy who hardly 
believes any world can exist outside his garden wall; who 
thinks he is the receptacle of all knowledge and has no 
fear, because he does not know what numerous things there 
are to be afraid of outside. . . . They were as children 
who had not yet been to school.’’ Now there are rail- 
ways, and steamboats and the telegraph. But no Burmese 
King rules at Mandalay: good or bad, his kingdom has 
passed away: and Burma has become a province of the 
British Empire. Civilisation has quietly advanced upon 
them, and the people who have lived for hundreds of years 
secluded in their great valleys, happy, careless, free as 
children in the nursery, have been put to school under our 
Civil servants, who have themselves just left a University. 
The changes that have taken place sirice the annexation in 
1885 have been, as may be imagined, enormous: and at 
first sight appear more extensive and deeper than is 
actually the case. Perhaps there is nothing more interest- 
ing than this test of modern civilisation which is given 
when civilisation at its best comes into sudden contact 
with a nation that has existed for centuries in oblivion of 
its methods—to see the effect of new ideas, to note 
exactly how fundamental the changes are: whether the 
people become more prosperous and happier and better; 
and to watch the civilised, too, under the new light that is 
cast upon them. For in no other way is the essential in 
man brought out so clearly, and thrown into such pro- 
minent relief. The strong wind blows away the chaff of 
mere convention and habit, however thickly it may lie; 
and there remain the few grains which are important and 
valuable. Then we discover, with something of surprise 
may be, how small in reality is the difference between the 
civilised and the uncivilistd, and how that difference is not 
wholly to our advantage. 

It is with such questions as these that Mr. Fielding 
Hall deals. And no one could be better qualified to deal 
with them than he. How intimate is his knowledge of 
Burmese customs and how actual is his sympathy with 
Burmese thought, every one knows well who has read that 
very fascinating book “The Soul of a People.” The 
present volume has the same wisdom and charm; but the 
matter is treated from another point of view: in some 
ways perhaps a less attractive point of view, as it is a 
more material one. But there is the same splendid lack 


of narrowness and officialdom, although he shows the 
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organisation of the present government in all its minute 
workings. His knowledge of that great machine is as in- 
timate as his knowledge of the material upon which it is 
at work. He writes, moreover, without prejudice; and 
he is master of a style which is as clear as it is graceful. 
He gives a vivid picture of Burma before the annexation : 
of the desultory guerilla war that followed: of the slow 
settling down of the people, and of the gradual sptead of 
civilisation. And though he himself is a pawn in the move- 
ment, hé is able to rise and survey the whole position and 
see what the new power has touched and what it has im- 
yer ; what it can never touch and what its touch has 
ruised. 








A LOST PICTURE 


[I dreamed one night that the lost paintings of Wu Taotze, the 
greatest of Chinese masters, were unrolled before me. On waking, I 
could remember none distinctly except one, of which these lines are a 
transcript.] 


I saw a Goddess in the evening step 

Between two mountain-pillars, tall as they ; 

There she stood pausing on one foot advanced, 
With head inclined: and a slow weight of hair, 

In hue like distant pine-forests, unrolled 

Over her shoulder, down one side: her hands, 

Still stretched out to the tops of either hill, 

Seemed touching yet relinquishing their touch, 

As she gazed downward; at her feet a smoke 

Rose, amid blue woods, from the roofs of men. 

The heights of evening trembled with new stars : 
And in her eyes were stars, but not like those 

In heaven, that see not : these were thoughts that shone 
Kindled by what they looked on: in deep hearts 
The hiding terrors, the unwhispered hopes, 

The suffering of infinities confined, 

Breathed in the pale mist up from homes, all peace 
In growing dimness, while that Tenderness 
Inclined above them, whose immortal eyes 

Held what had been, were she a mortal; tears. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 








THE LATE FATHER GENERAL OF 
THE JESUITS . 


A REMINISCENCE 


FATHER Luis MARTIN during life was constrained to 
keep as much in the background as any of his pte- 
decessors. This was the inevitable result of the 
fault-finding, intolerant tone of too many cofitinental 
journalists on the subject of the Jesuits. Now that he is 
gone, it will not be an annoyance or an unkindly act for 
a friend to describe in a few words the character of one 
whose fate it has been during life to excite much ctiriosity 
and to remain almost unknown. 

It was my good fortune to see a good deal of him ten 
years ago. One noticed, of course, at once, the character- 
istics of a Spaniard, the swarthy complexion, the black 
hair and large, dark, quick-glancing eyes, the facile dignity 
of bearing, the teady, suave and well-turned speech, and 
the warm heart which soon declared itself for the side it 
took, even in conversation. These qualities were common 
to many of his race, and, before we come to what was 
distinctive, a few words about his life-story will be in 

lace. 
‘ He was born in the little town of Malagar de Fermental 
in 1846 of parents belonging to the middle class, who sent 
him when he was nine to the fetit séminaire at Burgos. 
On the completion of his college cotitse he felt a strong 
attraction to the Society of Jesus. His father, who had 





other plans, at first refused his consent, but granted it 
when the seriousness of the call became unmistakeable, 
and at the age of eighteen he began his Jesuit training at 
Loyola, the family castle of St. Ignatius, in which the 
founder first heard and followed a Jesuit’s vocation. 

Of the long training prescribed by the Order nothing 
more need be said here, except that he distinguished him- 
self in the theological schools, and that the first office 
entrusted to him was the chair of Lecturer in Theology. 
He was then put at the head of the house, though only 
thirty-three years of age, and he afterwards presided over 
the Jesuit college at Salamanca. After a year or two 
at Bilbao employed in preaching and other works of the 
active ministry, he became Provincial in 1886. In 1892 
the General, Father Anderledy, fell ill, and on his 
death-bed named Martin as Vicar until a General should 
be elected. This took place in the October of the same 
year, when Martin was chosen for the post. Last year 
cancer attacked his right arm, and after much suffering, 
oo with heroic courage, he passed away during Easter 
week. 

These leading events in his life correspond with 
the developments of his character. Bred to piety, 
it became the chief concern of his life. I have seen 
religious-minded men of many countries and creeds, but 
never one who brought to the cause more thoroughness of 
mind, heart and will nor one who strove more consistently 
to see and to resolve in the light of prayer and according 
to the principles of Christian revelation. Bound though 
he was by his office to work double tides at correspondence 
and interviews, it was a marvel to see what hours he gave 
daily to meditation and the liturgical prayers and services 
of the church. And all this with the naturalness and 
facility of a man whohas practised an art from childhood 
and is unconscious that there was anything beyond the 
ordinary in what had become to him so easy. 

The next obvious characteristic was the ruling mind. 
It will have been noticed that he was put into command 
at the first opportunity and was left at the head of 
affairs until the end. And no wonder, for he was a born 
leader, strong, fearless, quickly decided, swift and resolute 
in execution. His force of character, refined by long 
intellectual training and enthusiasm for holiness, marked 
him as an ideal religious leader. Yet he was not a 
martinet, and I have heard his government contrasted 
favourably in this respect with that of his predecessor, 
whose Swiss descent and German training predisposed him 
to greater rigidity of discipline. 

At times, of course; one heard him spoken of unfavour- 
ably. Aman of his strength and utter unworldliness is 
sure to be occasionally styled brusque, or magisterial, or 
behind the age. But whatever truth there may some- 
times have been in such criticisms, they did not endure. 
The frequency of his acts of kindness, the sense of his 
earnestness, the evidence of his lofty motives, inevitably 
caused minor complaints to lose their force, fade away 
and disappear. 

Here I may mention some smaller matters, which, 
however, to English people at least, may not seem insigni- 
ficant. Father Martin was the first General of the Society 
who spoke English fluently, and he taught himself the 
language amid the labours of his generalate. He was also 
the first General who visited England voluntarily. Father 
Rothaan, indeed, also did this, but during an enforced 
exile. Father Martin read and appreciated English 
newspapers. 

The last point of character which I desire to note 
corresponds with his early training amid scenes histori- 
cally important for his Order. He was fond of history, 
scientific history, to a degree which is rare everywhere, 
and especially in those countries where speculative 
science and literature attract so much attention as to 
withdraw interest from research. As my personal ac- 
quaintance with him was formed whilst I was studying 
under his auspices in the Vatican Archives, it was natural 
that his Conversations with me should often turn on 
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history, and I was surprised to find how firmly he held 
to true principles. 

Not only did he see that history which shall endure 
must be written with a first-hand knowledge of original 
records, but he also perceived that history must be as 
uncontroversial as photography, and must portray good 
and bad indifferently, without encomium or excuse, save 
that which arises from a fair representation of the circum- 
stances of the case. This he had learnt, not so much from 
his own historical studies, for which he had never had 
much opportunity, but in the course of giving aid to 
historians, 

It was his ambition to see the history of his Order 
written fully and scientifically, bat he knew that much 
preparation would be necessary. So he promoted archive- 
work, the publication of essays and studies on debated 
points and special periods, even though the theme was not 
integrally connected with Jesuit history. He encouraged 
me, for instance, to face the still but half-solved Mary 
Stuart problem. Many such investigations, he knew, 
would be necessary before the ground would be clear for 
the Jesuit historian to tell his own story without endless 
digressions. But these inquiries would take years, and he 
used to tell me that he feared he should never see the 
first volume of the history he desired. Father Astrain’s 
volume on the Society in Spain, however, he did see, and 
Father Hughes’s History of the American Jesuits is 
going through the press, while as for historical materials 
I need but mention the names of Fathers Duhr and 
Braunsberger, Mercier and Tacchi Venturi, and the title 
of the great series ‘‘ Monumenta Societatis Jesu Historica,” 
to remind those interested in the subject how much has 
been achieved, and how much is in progress. 

Father Martin’s patronage of history and literature 
should prove a valid title to esteem and recollection with 
the world at large. The Jesuits, houseless and scattered 
in France, not even yet able to return freely to Germany, 
and threatened in many other countries, may well mourn 
a leader so constant and sohigh-minded. But for himself, 
I feel sure that no man, fully conscious of all he was 
doing, ever steered his bark across the bar with a more 
steadfast hand. 

J. H. Po.ten, S.J. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


AN AUSTRALIAN VERSE-WRITER— 
VICTOR DALEY 


THERE died in Australia, at the end of last year, Victor 
James Daley, a writer of verse who had become prominent 
in the young literature of his adopted country. Daley 
furnishes an interesting illustration of the literary charac- 
teristics of the Celt, as described by Mr. Havelock Ellis in 
February’s Contemporary Review. Born near Armagh, 
Ireland, in 1858, of an Irish father and a Scottish mother, 
he could trace descent from an ancient sept of bards, the 
O’Dalys, whose motto was “ Laudes cano heroiim.” He 
journeyed to Australia when he was twenty, and for the 
remainder of his days was occupied chiefly in writing verses 
contributed to the Australian Press, and in particular to 
The Bulletin of Sydney. The precarious livelihood thus 
earned was sufficient for a volatile, improvident Irishman 
without capacity for persistent labour; and during twenty 
years scarcely a week passed without the appearance of 
some new example of his facile talent. Daley wrote rhyme 
as easily as most people write prose—wrote fancifully or 
tenderly, humorously or satirically; and his name and 
work are familiar to every reader in Australasia. His 


death at a comparatively early age was an occasion of 
general regret. 

A single book, ‘‘ At Dawn and Dusk,” published in 1898, 
does not adequately represent Daley’s liberal gift; but in 





that book, as elsewhere, he shows reason for varying 
slightly Mr. Ellis’s definition of Celtic characteristics in 
literature. “In the first place,” said the critic, “always 
there is presented to us the remote as remote. . . . In the 
second place the Celtic poet’s method is always decorative.” 
It is suggested that instead of declaring that the Celtic 
style is both “ remote’’ and decorative, it would be better 
to say that there are two orders of Celtic style, the 
“remote” and the decorative—the former rare, and 
merging (sometimes in the same person: ¢.g., Keats) 
into the latter, which is common. Victor Daley, despite 
his Lowland Scottish tincture, was a writer typically Celtic 
in the decorative style: literally speaking, ‘“‘ whatever he 
touched he adorned.” But his style was not in the least 
“‘remote’’: he had no “glamour”: never wrote as if he 
were walking in the kingdom of a half-forgotten dream. 
His mind was a camera obscura in a world sunlit, and his 
art was to picture his reflected vision in splendid verbiage. 


Her eyes are black as midnight, 
Yet in their depths doth dwell 

A light like starlight shining 
Within a holy well. 


Her lips are like pomegranates, 
That in the summer glow, 

Outside the latticed windows 
Of the seraglio. 


Her breasts are golden goblets, 
So pure, and chaste, and fine ; 
Two cups like moons of splendour, 
And full of royal wine. 


Her brow is like a banner, 
That leads a royal line ; 
Her hair is like the darkness 
In branches of the pine. 


Her slender limbs are lilies, 

Slow swaying in the stream, 
Her feet in scarlet slippers 

Like pearls in rose-leaves gleam. 


It is verbal embroidery rather than poetry: as Mr. Ellis 
also has pointed out, the effect produced by such work is 
that of sumptuous tapestry. 

In literary character and capacity, Daley was very like 
Tom Moore—to whom, by the way, Mr. Ellis surely is 
wrong in ascribing “remoteness” in the Celtic sense. 
Moore ‘‘looked into his mind and wrote,” instead of 
looking at reality; but this is a practice not uncommon 
among writers of all races. Many a student of literature 
can visualise from words a stronger image than he gains 
from actual seeing. Indeed, literary students often walk 
blindly among facts, and their eyes are opened only when 
an artist, such as the late Stephen Crane, tells his vivid 
vision in printed words. Doubtless Moore relied greatly 
upon impressions thus received at secondhand; but the 
“remote”’ impressions of the Celt are different. We 
comprehend that Moore is describing the procession of 
images in a mental mirror, rather than writing of things 
directly seen ; but his art never leads us into those twilit 
and other-worldly regions that are the Celt’s peculiar 
domain. He has no mystery. His world is romantic, or 
passionate, or sorrowful; but it is always the world we 
know, however exalted by the power of fancy. Wherever 
we journey we recognise our familiar space of three 
dimensions. But the really “‘ remote” Celt dwells in the 
Fourth Dimension, in a land set awry to common notions, 
a land of neither night nor day, where always a green light 
glimmers through dark and endless woods, and shadows 
flit to and fro without a sound. Whoever has breathed 
that enchanted air with “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,”’ will 
look for it in vain with Thomas Moore. 

Victor Daley had so many of the qualities of Moore that 
one could cite his verses in support of nearly all that 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has written of the latter poet. 
Possibly there is a greater weight of thought in Daley’s 
work, with occasionally a tinge of bitterness. He wrote 
these lines on “‘ London” : 
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Sad, sad is she, and yearns for mirth : 
With voice of golden guile 

She lures men from the ends of earth 
To make her smile. 


The student of wild human ways 
In wild new lands ; the sage 

With new great thoughts ; the bard whose lays 
Bring youth to age ; 


The painter young whose pictures shine 
With colours magical, 

The singer with the voice divine— 
She lures them all. 


But all their new is old to her 
Who bore the Anakim; 

She gives them gold or Charon's fare 
As suits her whim ... 


She sits beside the ship-choked Thames, 
With Sphinx-like lips apart— 
Mistress of many diadems— 
Death in her heart ! 


He pictures a musing God surveying the world, and 
declaring at length his weariness with Man whom he has 
made. Then, 

With all its glories +" 

The Earth passed, like a spark 
Blown from a sailor’s pipe 

Into the hollow dark. 


His mind was not absorbed by the Irish land he had 
left, but he regarded it fondly and sadly : 


. .. O, the Hawthorn is a Queen, 
And the daughter of a King, 

And amidst her branches green 
The sweet brown thrushes sing . . , 


O, the Hawthorn is a Queen, 
And the daughter of a King, 

And amidst her branches green 
The thrushes sadly sing . . . 


O, the Hawthorn is a Queen, 
And a Lady fair and grand, 
And the thrushes sing the keen 

Of the Dead—in Ireland. 


The theme of Daley’s verse is often thus sorrowful : " he 
painted his dream of joy upon a canvas of regret.’”’ Never 
precisely lyric, when he wrote tersely and spontaneously, 
he could reach something that is almost a lyric effect: 


We bought a volume of Anacreon 

Defaced, mishandled, little to admire, 

And yet its rusty clasps kept guard upon 

The sweetest songs, the songs of young desire, 
Like that high song once sung by Solomon. 


My sweetheart's cheeks were peonies on fire: 
We saw by the bright message of his eyes 
That Eros served us in bookseller’s guise . . . 
I turn the faded leaves, but She is gone: 

Ah, for the poetry in Paradise ! 


There’s Honey still and Roses on the earth, 

And lips to cling, and jugs to drain with mirth ; 

And lovers walk in bliss; but She is gone. . . 
Anacreon! Anacreon ! 


He was master of dexterous epithets : 
This homely, gracious, green, familiar Earth . . , 
Often he revised old images beautifully : 


Your heart is trembling, like a dove 
New-caught, within your breast—as though, 
With struggling pinions, rosy Love 
Were prisoned in a drift of snow. 


Occasionally Daley’s work is touched with grave emotion, 
as in these lines for a dead child: 


There is some pleasant shore— 
Far from His Heaven of Pride, 
Where those strong souls who bore 

His Cross in bliss abide— 


Some place where feeble things, 
For Life’s long war too weak, 
Young birds with unfledged wings, 
Buds nipped by storm-winds bleak, 





Young lambs left all forlorn 
Beneath a bitter sky, 

Meek souls to sorrow born, 
Find refuge when they die... 


Child Jesus walketh there 
Amidst child-angel bands, 

With smiling lips, and fair 
White roses in His hands. 


I kiss thee on the brow, 
I kiss thee on the eyes— 
Farewell! Thy home is now 
The Children’s Paradise. 


Daley wrote ironic verse too, after the manner of Heine, 
and many verses with a gaiety like Thackeray's. He wants 
the “ personal weight,” the deep passion, that belong to 
great poets; but he wrote so much that is brightly or 
tenderly fanciful, so much that is richly phrased, that in 
Australia he is cherished high among the minor singers. 
His talent was displayed typically in those longer pieces 
where he narrates or meditates, and in stanza after stanza 
showers pictorial epithets and allusions profusely. The 
following are from “‘ A Sunset Fantasy ” : 


So, hand in hand, we watch the sun 
Burn down the Western deeps, 
Dreaming a charméd dream, as one 

Who in enchantment sleeps ; 


A dream of how we twain some day, 
Careless of map or chart, 

Will both take ship and sail away 
Into the sunset’s heart. 


Our ship shall be of sandal built, 
Like ships in old-world tales, 
Carven with cunning art, and gilt, 
And winged with scented sails 


Of silver silk, whereon the red 
Great gladioli burn, 

A rainbow-flag at her masthead, 
A rose-flag at her stern ; 


And, perching on the point above 
Wherefrom the pennon blows, 
The figure of a flying dove, 
And in her beak a rose. 


And from the fading land the breeze 
Shall bring us, blowing low, 

Old odours and old memories, 
And airs of long ago-- 


A melody that has no words 
Of mortal speech a part, 

Yet touching all the deepest chords 
That tremble in the heart : 


A scented song blown oversea, 
As though from bowers of bloom 
A wind-harp in a lilac-tree 
Breathed music and perfume. 


And we, no more with longings pale 
Will smile to hear it blow ; 

I in the shadow of the sail, 
You in the sunset-glow. 


For, with the fading land, our fond 
Old fears shall all fade out, 

Paled by the light from shores beyond 
The dread of Death or Doubt. 


And from a gloomy cloud above 
When Death his shadow flings, 

The Spirit of Immortal Love 
Will shield us with his wings. 


He is the lord of dreams divine, 
And lures us with his smiles 

Along the splendour opaline 
Unto the Blessed Isles. 


That is Daley in the characteristic manner which, 
adapted to a hundred similar dreams with scarcely less 
effect, Australians have learned to appreciate and in its 


’ measure to admire. 


A. G. STEPHENS. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Bertrand de Born,” by 
M. H. H. Macariney.] 
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FICTION 


The Flower of France. By Justin Huntiy McCartuy. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


In “The Flower of France” Mr. McCarthy writes a well- 
considered, stirring historical romance, and adds one more 
to the group of portraitures that bears the name of Joan of 
Arc. It is a convincing and dignified picture,and may be 
dwelt upon with sympathy and admiration. The story 
opens in Domrémy, and from that point conducts the 
“Maid” through triumph and failures to the stake in the 
market-square at Rouen. The author wisely keeps to the 
lines accepted by authority, conscious, probably, that no in- 
vention can heighten the wonder of the known facts of Joan’s 
life, nor give to them an added touch of cy mystery, 
tragedy. He has, however, taken some little liberties, as 
was only to be expected. In addition to the voices, Joan 
is endowed with the gift of second sight, which brings in 
some striking scenes; and La Hire displays qualities and 
graces not accorded to him by tradition. A further touch 
of romance connects Joan with Catherine, the mistress of 
the “‘gentle Dauphin.” The Maid’s bargain with heaven 
—it comes to that—for the salvation of Catherine’s soul 
raises a nice question of spiritual duty and sacrifice. Of 
course, the motive might appeal strongly to an exalted 
religious mind, but it is out of harmony with Joan’s pur- 
pose and her singleness of aim. To her the cause of France 
was the cause of God. She could not be ignorant that 
she was the living standard, the rallying-point for a dis- 
heartenedand distracted country, and that failure personified 
in herself would at least retard the success of her mission, 
divinely inspired as she believed it to be. We are grateful 
to the author for sparing us the attempt to tell the story in 
the language of the period ; but in avoiding that mistake 
he need not have adopted common phrases and catch- 
words which came into use last year, and next year will 
be out of date. 


The Count at Harvard. By Rupert Sarcent Harr. (Boston: 
Page, $1.50.) 


Tue Count is a kind of American ‘‘ Babe, B.A.” That is 
to say, he is one of the “ best men”’ at Harvard Univer- 
sity and gaily leads what is known in parlance of the 
modern Babe (masquerading in the cap and gown of the 
undergraduate) as ‘‘the push.” It is interesting to note 
the difference of custom and convention and to note, too, 
the golden thread of resemblance which is to be observed 
in das ewig babliche, even as it is to be observed (we are 
told) in that far more variable quantity—das ewig weibliche. 
Mr. Hall relates the Count’s doings with sufficient gusto 
and vividness to make the Count a living person; we see 
him playing tennis, playing golf, playing baseball (this 
game we found a little hard to follow); we are with him 
in the editorial den of the Lampoon; with him as he con- 
ducts the rehearsal of his opera; in the examination-room, 
where he behaves shamefully ; at his late breakfasts and 
his early morning suppers—and his company is always or 
nearly always pleasant, for he is amusing and irresponsible. 
So, also, we remember, was the Babe, B.A. But the Count 
does not so wholeheartedly adopt the charming pose of 
tiredness. He is more vigorous. He isnot obliged to take 
a bath well-filled with eau-de-Cologne after meeting an 
undesirable: he skirt-dances with a sail arid not with a 
sheet. There lies the essential difference. He is what a 
spinster aunt would call more manly. . . . We recommend 
the book to the punters on the Cher, this summer term. 


The Shadow of Life. By A, D. Senawick. (Constable, 6s.) 


ANY one who in reading Pater’s wonderful portrait of 
Sebastian van Stork has felt within him something vibrate 
in answer not only to the perfect beauty of the writing, 
but to the strange aloofness of Sebastian from life, will 
read with pleasure and appreciation Miss Sedgwick’s 





latest book. We do not mean to Suggest any comparison 
in the matter of expression, though Miss Sedgwick writes 
with grace and distinction; but the character of Gavan in 
the ‘‘ Shadow of Life” is akin, and extraordinarily akin, 
to that of Sebastian. ‘“‘Sutely! these transient affections 
marred the freedom, the truth, the beatific calm of the 
absolute selfishness which could not if it would pass 
beyond the circumference of itself; to which at times with 
a fantastic sense of well-being he was capable of a sort of 
fanatical devotion.” Thatexpresses the attitude of Gavan, 
or more truly, perhaps, the attitude which the book shows 
him struggling to attain, as he feels instinctively 
that on those lines only can his personality develop 
to its full height. The drama of the book lies in the 
fact that, though life is to Gavan an illusion, yet life 
calls to him unceasingly in the form of a woman, endowed 
with all the beauty of vitality; and chiefly for her sake 
he is forced to stifle the call of life. The book is deeply 
sad, but the thought in it is so strong and the treatment 
so sensitive that never for an instant does it sink into the 
slough of morbidness. The least faltering in grip, the 
least weakness in writing, and the book would have been 
a failure: a splendid failure, no doubt, but still a failure. 
There is no faltering, there is no weakness : the book is an 
achievement, and an achievement on a high and unusual 
plane. Such work fills one with deep respect. Caviare 
to the general, by the few it will be kept and read and 
re-read. 


Women and Circumstance. By Netra Syretr, (Chapman & 
Hall, 6s.) 


Tus volume of short stories we read with considerable 
interest and a tinge of disappointment, because nearly 
every story is well conceived and nearly every story should 
have been better executed. All are marred by a fatal 
fluency, which enabled the writer to express herself before 
her subject was deeply enough imagined to be expressed 
with point: in consequence there is a lack of grip and a 
lack of depth about the stories, and they do not hold the 
attention as they should. They meander and spread, like 
a stream in a waste of sand, and disappear. No channel 
is cut. The stories, like the men and women they present, 
are without stamina, and so they appear morbid and 
dismal, where they are meant to appear poignant and sad ; 
and in the one story that bears the stamp of gladness the 
stamp is blurred to a smudge of unreality. The scheme of 
the story, ‘‘ The Idealist,” isexcellent—to make a girl who 
is a dreamer realise how a part of life has passed her by; 
but the way in which it is worked out is so commonplace 
that we feel no thrill of sympathy for her envy ot the 
servant-girl whom she sees kissed by a lover. Rather are 
we irritated by the weak and false sentiment into which 
the story is allowed to peter out. ‘ Borderland,” the first 
and longest story in the book, is in our opinion the best, 
though more ought certainly to have been made out of the 
man who had the power of reading the thoughts of others. 
When Miss Syrett escapes from the snare of her fluency 
and sees the true nature of bitterness (that cheapest of 
life’s commodities) her work will gain incomparably in 
value: at present it is spoiled by that fluency of execution 
and that streak of bitterness in her point of view—faults 
which in their own sphere are more akin than would at 
first sight appear to be the case. 


The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By Dora Sicerson. 
(Moring, 3s. 6d. net.) 


A VERY charming and quaint little book is this of Mrs. 
Clement Shorter’s ; a romance told in prose and verse. In 
the first part we are on earth, watching the Little Bride 
pine away and die because her grim lord loves her not; in 
the second we are in heaven or hell ot the space between, 
waiting on the devotion of the Little Bride, whose soul by 
self-sacrifice saves that of the Black Earl: The whole story 
is medieval in tone, very daintily told, and full of tender 
grace, 
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FINE ART 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY—I 


TuaT the two paintings likely to provoke most discussion 
at this year’s Academy should each be the work 
of an American artist can give but moderate satisfaction 
to well-wishers of native talent. The place of honour on 
the west wall of Gallery III. is allotted to Mr. Abbey’s 
Columbus in the New World, but doubtless many will consider 
that its position should tiave been given to Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait group of four Baltimore professors, unquestionably 
the most successful painting of large size. The black 
gowns of these professors and the severe collegiate interior 
in which three are seated, present the painter with a 
sombre colour-scheme, which indirectly gives dignity to 
his composition atid sobriety to his handling. The lighting 
is effective, and the whole work is well knit together in 
tone, but the grouping is too artificial to give complete 
Satisfaction. Three professors are patently sitting for 
their portraits, while the fourth comes towards them, a little 
late for his appointment. Rembrandt and Aals, who 
have transparently inspired Mr. Sargent in this work, would 
have secured a homelier artfangement, and neither would 
have allowed the four sitters to concentrate their attention 
on the painter. 

Far more natural, and thereby the more effective, is the 

rouping in Mr. James Sant’s rendering of The first Lady 
ellow (Mrs. Frank Crisp) being admitted to the Linnean 
Society, a painting which ably commemorates an interest- 
ing occasion with harmonious colour and graceful handling. 
The simple realism which is the merit of this group is not 
to be expected in Mr. Abbey’s large decorative design, but 
the American painter might well have emulated the 
coherence of the Englishman. As a whole, Mr. Abbey’s 
design suffers from the painter’s hesitation between a 
decorative and a more realistic treatment. The figures, 
notwithstanding their stained glass attitudes, are treated 
with moderate realism; but the decorative accessories— 
including the shadows—are arbitrarily conventional, while 
a bewildering and confused effect is given to the whole by 
the flight overhead of a a number of flamingoes, whose 
colour is less suggestive of plumage than of pillar-boxes 
the worse for wear. 

That England possesses many native artists capable of 
equalling or even excelling Mr. Abbey’s essays in decora- 
tive mere, Sig: easily be ascertained at the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Frank Brangwyn, whose sumptuous panels 
for the International Exhibition at Venice now form part 
of the permanent decoration of the Leeds Art Gallery, is 
by no means adequately represented. His Venetian Funeral, 
which occupies the East wall of Gallery VIII., is decora- 
tive in arrangement, strongly drawn and richly painted, 
and its leaden hues may be suitable to the subject. But 
the cold heaviness of the colour-scheme chills and oppresses 
the spectator even while he recognises the quality and 
merits of the painting. In the same gallery, with due 
pomp of drapery, are exhibited by Royal Command two 

tate portraits destined to be hung in the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament. We have rarely seen such tawdry 
presentments of Their Majesties except on the booths at 
a country fair. 

More coherent than Mr. Abbey’s and far more pleasing 
in colour is Mr. Frank Craig’s smaller decorative painting, 
The Heretic, which has been bought by the Chantrey 
Trustees. The crowd of soldiery is well handled, and the 
bright reds which dominate the colour-scheme, if vivid, 
are less metallic than Mr. Abbey’s. Essentially dramatic 
in conception, it just escapes coming within the province 
of melodrama, though the expression on the fair heretic’s 


face is decidedly intense. As proving that the claims of 
younger decorative painters are not wholly ignored, it is 
worthy of note that the Chantrey Trustees have also 
acquired from the Old Water-colour Society Mr. R. Anning 
Bell’s Garden of Sweet Sounds. Mr. Craig and Mr. Bell 
—whose The Archers shines among the Academy water- 





colours—are better endowed than many a painter répre- 
setited in the Chantrey Collection. Nevertheless, it will 
be questioned whether the achievements of either strictly 
comply with the conditions laid down in Chanttey’s testa- 
ment. Of the two remaining painters favoured by the 
Trustees, Mr. David Farquharson, A.R.A., is already suffi- 
ciently represented at the Tate by his Im a Fog; and his 
Birnam Wood, the merits of which are marred by its oil- 
cloth surface, shows no such advance on previous efforts 
as to warrant a second purchase. Mr. C. D. Leslie’s The 
Deserted Mill is neither better nor worse than the similar 
landscapes he has exhibited at Burlington House for many 
years past, and, since he has been a full Academician for 
thirty years, this first recognition of his art by the Trustees 
is either too early or too late. 

Few, indéed, are the insiders whose exhibits this year 
show any improvement on previous efforts. Almost 
the only exception is Mr. Clausen, who each year progresses 
to a truer realisation of sunlight illumining the earth. In 
The Green Fields and two other small pastorals Mr. Clausen 
treats Millet’s subjects with Monet's truth to natural 
colour, and the expressive simplicity of his drawing, the 
unfailing balance of his composition, the beauty and truth 
of his colour and the creamy texture of his paint, unite 
to make these exhibits the most admirable contributions 
to the exhibition. The strongly painted, sunny, rustic 
sceries of Mr. La Thangue, and the harmonious low-toned 
pastorals of the new Associate, Mr. Edward Stott, stand 
out as thorough expressions of sincere feeling amid much 
that is conventional, commonplace and meretricious. But 
like Mr. East, Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove, and other artists to 
whom we referred in noticing the collection at the New 
Gallery, Mr. La Thangue and Mr. Stott merely repeat what 
they have said before. ? 

Mr. Solomon’s soundly painted portrait of Sir Aston 
Webb is an advance on his previous efforts in portraiture, 
but it would be folly to be too sanguine as to the 
permanence of this improvement, in view of his operatic 
rendering of St. George rescuing the prima-donna (295). 
Mr. George Henry more than atones for any disappoint- 
ment given at the New Gallery by his delightful The Blue 
Gown, not only the best of numerous portraits of women at 
the Academy, but the most complete thing this gifted 
painter has accomplished of recent years. Of many 
portraits also hung in the third Gallery, few call for special 
commendation save the dignified and well-characterised 
head of Sir Francis Younghusband, which occupies the 
corner now habitually allotted to Mr. Orchardson. The 
Duchess of Northumberland is painted by the President in 
his usual careful but arid manner. The foreshortening of 
the right arm is unduly exaggerated, and the extreme 
minuteness with which accessories of costume and sur- 
roundings are depicted emphasises details till the sitter 
herself sinks into secondary importance. Mr. Sargent’s 
Portrait of Maud, daughter of George Coats, Esq., painted 
with a simple directness which recalls Manet, is artistically 
far more pleasing than his presentation portrait of Lord 
Roberts, in which the truculent splendour of the uniform 
overshadows the individuality of the wearer. Mr. Harrington 
Mann’s The Fairy Tale is delightful, not only for its rich 
harmonious colour but also for the natural and decorative 
grouping of the children, while Mr. W. W. Russell’s The 
Jewel must be reckoned among the most distinctive works 
in the unusually attractive Gallery II. Here, in addition 
to Mr. Sant’s Linnean picture and Mr. Clausen’s landscape 
already mentioned, are a well-painted fantasy of night- 
gowned children wandering in The Land of Nod, by 
Mr. Charles Sim, Fritz Thaulow’s Entrée du Chateau Royal 
a@ Copenhague painted with his usual power but with 
unusual discretion, and Mr. J. M. Swan’s diploma picture, 
Tigers Drinking. Many will regret that Mr. Swan has 
chosen to be represented in the Diploma Gallery as a 
painter rather than as a sculptor, but this moderate-sized 
painting amply testifies to his ability as a draughtsman, 
while in colour and surface quality it represents the painter 
at his best, 
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To the sculpture, which contains no work of outstanding 
merit, and to the water-colours, of which the same may 
be said, reference must be made in a further article, but 
the Black and White Room deserves more immediate 
attention if only for the work of the two new Associate 
Engravers. Mr. Strang contents himself with sending two 
cleanly etched portraits, and the expressive simplicity of 
his line may be profitably compared with the tentative 
drawings of Mr. Seymour Lucas, while Mr. Frank Short’s 
beautiful translation of Turner’s A Yorkshire Dell is a 
welcome contrast to Mr. Pratt’s rendering of H.M. Queen 
Alexandra ; After Luke Fildes,R.A. Other works of merit 
in this room are Mr. Brangwyn’s large etching, Santa 
Maria della Salute, Mr. Hyde’s The Storm Cloud, 
Mr. Shepperson’s delightfully suggestive drawings (1316, 
1334), Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s austere wash-drawing of 
Wren’s house in Billingsgate, and Mr. T. R. Way’s poetical 
lithograph of London Bridge. 

Among the less famous Academy exhibitors from whom, 
as usual, comes a very large proportion of the most pleasing 
work, a leading position must be assigned to Mr. J. Buxton 
Knight for his admirable landscape The Hamlet : Winter 
Sunshine (156); to Miss Marion Powers for the Chardin- 
esque still-life in her two virile interiors, The Bouquet (270) 
and Preparations (824); to Mr. Harold Knight for the 
silhouette in his arrangement in grey and black, The Girl 
and the Letter; and to Mr. Ambrose M. Patterson for his 
well-painted and unjustly “ skied’ portrait of a guards 
officer (496). Mrs. H. Creamer’s decorative portrait of a 
girl at a mirror, The Purple Scarf (353), would deserve 
higher praise were it less reminiscent of Mr. C. H. Shannon. 
It is amusing to note how often the disciples of a dis- 
tinguished outsider forestall their master in securing 
academic approval. Moreover, in fairness to Mrs. Creamer 
it must be said that Mr. Bernard Partridge’s portrait of 
his wife (54) is equally reminiscent of Mr. William Nichol- 
son, while Mr. J. J. Shannon—who seems to have aban- 
doned his more personal eighteenth-century convention— 
and Academicians innumerable struggle with more or less 
success to imitate Mr. Sargent. When we look at the 
flaring light blues in Mr. Shannon’s Mrs. Herbert M. Sears 
and her Daughters, or the insistent pink in Mr. Dicksee’s 
The Duchess of Westminster, we sadly recall the prophetic 
words of John Hoppner, in that the masters, as well as 


the students, losing sight of the great authorities in art, are content to 
follow the popular painter of the day. This, as defects are easily 
imitated, unfortunately flatters the indolent, and entraps the unwary ; 
and is naturally productive of a uniform mode of practise, that not 
only tends to paralyse genius, but obstructs the course of effective 
improvement. 


THE FRENCH SALONS 


For the benefit of “the general” it is almost necessary 
to explain precisely what are the Salons or picture-exhibi- 
tions in Paris, because during the last four or five years 
they have all changed in one way or another, either their 
local habitations or their names, or both ; or else they have 
changed from non-existence to existence. The oldest insti- 
tution—the oldest by far—ihat of the Société des Artistes 
Trancgais—corresponds in almost every point to our Royal 
Academy. The “old salon” it used to be called when 
the first dissident salon—corresponding to-our New 
Gallery—which is now sixteen years old, was still young. 
Comparatively, the name still holds, seeing that the Artistes 
Francais are giving their hundred and twenty-fourth ex- 
hibition. But ‘‘ Salon des Champs Elysées”’ and “ Salon 
du Champ de Mars” used also to be distinctive epithets 
of the old and the new respectively. Then the old exhibi- 
tion building was pulled down to make way for the 
Universal Exhibition of 1900: for the same reason the 
“new salon” had to quit the Champ de Mars. Since 
1gor both these societies have been housed back-to-back 
in the new Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts in the Champs 
Elysées. Now as the ‘ new salon”’ is by its official title 
that of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, while it has 





to take, in fact, a back seat in the Palais des Beaux-Arts ; 
as, finally, there is an Ecole des Beaux-Arts which has its 
home in the Rue Bonaparte, and has no connection what- 
ever with either of these societies, though it corresponds 
pretty closely to our Academy school, and though it, too, 
has its official building and at certain times its own ex- 
hibitions: it is evident that for the uninitiated there are 
plenty of elements of confusion. But I must add the 
fact that the newest of new salons is that of the Indé- 
pendants, which has its show on the same bank at Courla 
Reine. For brevity however I shall simpy distinguish 
the three shows as the old salon, the new salon, and the 
Indépendants. 

For any one in search of a new sensation I am not sure 
but that the last is the one to be recommended. As 
Whistler used to say: ‘‘There’s madness about.” And 
the general effect of walking through this “independent” 
show is to make us doubt whether we have not been trans- 
ported in the night to some planet where the laws of form, 
of colour, of all else that goes to make art, are strange and 
new; if not to a new planet, say to the Laputa island 
where, it will be remembered, “‘ there was a man born 
blind who had several apprentices in his own condition. 
Their employment was to mix colours for painters, which 
their master taught them to distinguish by feeling and smel- 
ling.” I guess that here, too, ’tis a question of reconstruc- 
ting art on some new principle, which may work excellently 
when perfected, only that I was in the same case with 
Gulliver. ‘‘ It was my misfortune to find them at that time 
not very perfect in their lesson.’’ I guess this, because I 
am told that there is a similar ‘‘independent”’ school of 
music which considers harmony the element in that art 
which should be avoided at all risks. It is only fair to 
say that there are some good pictures, rari nantes, even at 
the Indépendants. 

The other two galleries have adopted a custom which 
may be recommended to our Royal Academy. They set 
apart one room for “‘a one-man show.” In the case of 
the old salon the one man is M. Henri Martin. As 
I can claim to have followed this painter’s career at 
any rate for the last fourteen years, and almost always 
with admiration, at a time when he was practically 
unknown in England and only slightly recognised in 
France, it is with something of personal gratification that I 
witness this apotheosis. The room is given up to two vast 
decorative subjects, in effect rus and urbs. On one side are 
reapers at their toil, girls dancing, simple rustic love- 
making. The other side is more open to criticism. What 
are these city-folk doing? The profani will ask: “ Are 
they watching ballons volants, such as are often sent over 
Paris in the summer time, that they seem such Johnny 
Head-in-airs? The answer is, I suspect, that their 
attitude is symbolique of the more spiritual life which 
should distinguish citizens: perhaps, according to M. 
Martin, it does. Symbolism apart, the fine attitudes of 
the rustic figures, the brilliancy of light and colour in 
both series, are things most notable. 

Such large decorative pictures are distinctive of the 
French picture-shows and, therefore, the most worth con- 
sidering. When they deal naturally with “actualities” 
—as MM. Sieffert’s Dockers, or Henri Delacroix’s Vie 
des Champs, they command our respect, while mon- 
strosities, such as Rochegrosse’s La jote rouge, command 
a sentiment exactly the opposite. From the date of 
his first decided success with the Chevalier aux fleurs, 
this painter has steadily declined. Jean-Paul Laurens is 
one of the few older painters who can still do fine work; 
and one, at least, of his two artist sons, J.-Pierre Laurens, 
has two pictures of high merit: The Cliffs, the best of the 
two. Itis one of the few good landscapes in the exhibition. 
Others are a Moonrise, by M. Didier-Pouget, oily but good, 
and Mr. Pratt’s Chanson d’élé. M. Chahas’s Nageuses is 
very nearly the most attractive thing in the gallery. Two 
clever heads are Nos. 413 (by Mr. Congdon, an American). 
and 472 (by A. Dechenaud). But more worth noting, 
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escape notice, are M. D’Estienne’s Jeune fille bretonne, a 
marvel of delicate workmanship, and M. Suau’s Vielle 
femme du Cantal. A Hungarian Styrka has some strong 
work, evidently of the school of Muncaczy. 

Scarcely any space, alas! remains to me to speak of the 
new salon, which of late years has fallen behind the 
old, which at first it much surpassed. Putting aside 
the attraction of the show of Carriéres, for which one 
room is set apart, and excepting for two English painters, 
Mr. Lavery and Mr. Rupert Bunny (Nos. 195-8), I scarcely 
know what would remain to keep up its ancient glories. Mr. 
Lavery is so well knownin England that I need not speak 
of him. He exhibits three good portraits (Nos. 735-7), 
and the Bridge of Grez. Mr. Bunny is, like Henri Martin, 
essentially a decorative artist. His (briefer) career, too, I 
have followed, and expect not less of him than of his 
senior. But he hasnever yet had mural decoration put in 
his way. Charles Cottet is one of the best of the great 
men (gros bonnets) of the new Salon: his triptych of 
portraits, and his Sunset on Pont-en-Royans are both fine 
pieces of work. Undoubtedly there are other clever 
things—MM. Guirand de Scovola’s portraits, Gaston 
Latouche’s Féte de nuit, Besnard’s portrait of M. Barrére, 
a snow scene by Thaulow (No. 1148), etc. But, as we have 
seen as good and better work by these artists before, it is 
impossible to be enthusiastic over their achievement. 


C. F. Keary. 








MUSIC 
BACH’S HUMOUR 


EvERY one who has listened with any attention to the 
music of J. S. Bach will have discovered that among its 
manifold attractions, perhaps the most obvious is an 
abundant sense of humour, which suffuses his work and 
especially comes to his rescue to prevent his learning 
from becoming pedantry. In spite of what looks like a 
persistent determination amongst, at any rate, his English 
admirers to ignore this, and to dwell only upon the deep 
expression of great things, which is the life and soul of his 
music, again and again his humour asserts itself. It is 
the salient feature of many of the fugue subjects of ‘‘ The 
Forty-eight”’; it plays daintily over the suites and con- 
certos ; it even finds a place in the organ loft, and has its 
word to say in the course of many of his great organ works 
which are seldom heard out of church. Nor is it in the 
least incompatible with such surroundings or of a kind 
to interfere with a perfectly serious expression of high 
thoughts. Humour is not frivolity: the preacher may be 
the better for it; without it, indeed, he has often come to 
grief. It may save bis dignity, instead of imperilling it, 
by enabling him to distinguish the great from the little, 
the real from the unreal. Humour of this kind enters 
Bach’s church compositions, and over and over again 
saves a cantata from heaviness. In the Christmas 
Oratorio, typical of his festal works, it plays over the 
graceful weaving of voice and accompaniment, and some- 
times almost places them in a competition of rapid and 
joyous little figures, as in the tenor aria, ‘‘ Haste, ye 
shepherds.” In the Passion Music we least expect to 
find this quality, yet even here instances might be quoted 
without casting a moment’s doubt upon the deep serious- 
ness of Bach’s purpose. 

But sometimes he indulged in a purely humorous type 
of composition, in fact in a musical joke, of which the 
Cantata, ‘‘ Der Streit zwischen Phébus und Pan’ —Dramma 
per Musica, Bach calls it—is an excellent example. We 
are rarely given an opportunity in London of hearing these 
offshoots of Bach’s genius, and the performance of this 
work lately at the Bach Memorial Concert at £olian Hall 
was quite an event of importance amongst recent music- 
makings. The concert itself was a noteworthy one, the 
Principal artists headed by Mr. Henry J. Wood, who 





conducted a contingent of the Queen’s Hall orchestra, all 
generously giving their services with the object of con- 
tributing towards the purchase of Bach’s house at Eisenach, 
and the endowment of a Bach museum therein. The 
**Phobus und Pan” cantata was far from being the sole 
example on the programme of Bach’shumour. The second 
Brandenburg concerto overflows with it. A violin, 
trumpet, flute and oboe are the quaintest quartet, and 
they carry on a delightfully brisk and amusing dialogue. 
One minute the trumpet and flute are in animated dis- 
cussion, when the violin bustles in and asserts itself, while 
the oboe always makes its strident voice heard above the 
rest when it chooses. This is the spirit of the first and last 
movements, while the middle movement is one of the most 
purely beautiful and contemplative that Bach ever penned. 
The trumpet is left out, the oboe is hushed to an expres- 
sive melancholy, and the three solo instruments ponder in 
loving fashion over the beautiful subject above an accom- 
paniment of muted strings. Again, the dainty suite in B 
minor for flute and strings, the solo part played to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Fransella, is full of the most delightful fun. 
Of course, another side of Bach’s character was well 
represented. The beautiful cantata, ‘‘Schlage doch,” 
which was recently discussed in connection with the Bach 
Choir concert, was well sung by Miss Maria Philippi; 
Mrs. Edgar Speyer’s playing of the Chaconne was broad 
and dignified, and Mrs. Henry Wood sang the aria, ‘* Ich 
ende behende mein irdisches Leben” in careful style. 
Last of all came the ‘‘Phébus und Pan” cantata. Six 
characters make up the dramatis persone and they were 
allotted thus: Miss Lillie Wormald (Momus), Miss Maria 
Philippi (Mercurius), Mr. Henry Turnpenny (Tmolus), 
Mr. Harold Wilde (Midas), Mr. Frederick Ranalow 
(Phoebus), and Mr. Frederic Austin(Pan). This “ Dramma 
per Musica”’ is as free from the drama as possible. It is 
a succession of dialogues in recitative between the various 
characters with strongly individual arias for each, and 
at the beginning and end a “ Coro,’’ in which the six voices 
combine. When we first open the score, the general out- 
line and plan, as well as the texture of the writing, look so 
much like that of his church cantatas that we are inclined 
to fear lest the likeness should have the appearance of 
parody. But in performance this is not so, unless it be in 
the recitative, where Bach’s use of certain progressions of 
harmony and outlines of melody is so conventional that in 
the rather characterless dialogue of this work he often 
approaches very nearly to the, less deeply felt parts of the 
narrative recitative in his church music. But apart from 
this there is no confusion. All the music stands as 
definitely upon the one side of the barrier that divides the 
sacred from the secular as the most light-hearted of his 
church cantatas stands upon the other side. The bustling 
triplets of the orchestral parts of the first “‘ Coro,” tossed 
from the fiddles to the oboe parts and from them to the 
flutes, or rumbling about among the basses, suggest a tone 
painting of the “‘ wirbelnden winde”’ upon whom the voices 
call. When Phoebus and Pan have met, and in pompous 
recitative boasted each of his own musical prowess, the 
soprano (Momus) aria “‘ Patron, Patron,” follows. This, 
written with figured bass accompaniment only, required 
some editing for modern performance, but Herr Felix 
Mottl’s edition, clever though it is, takes some liberties 
with the harmonies as indicated by the figures. It was, 
however, very effective as sung by Miss Wormald, its 
sprightly, mocking character being well grasped by her. 

hen comes Mercurius, who ordains the contest between 
the two, Phoebus choosing Tmolus as his judge, Pan 
choosing Midas. The efforts of the combatants are repre- 
sented by two arias. That of Phcebus is richly scored for 
flute, oboe d’amour and muted strings. As representative 
of serious art, it is long and complicated, employing every 
device of sustained and florid singing dear to the heart of 
the operatic singer of that day. It is so very much better 
music than the languishing love-song it parodies that it is 
not very surprising that Mr. Ranalow took it too seriously 
and made it sound solemn. But Pan’s solo could not be 
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mistaken. He puts so much energy into it and jumps 
about so excitedly, that the words become: 


so wack-ack-ack-ack-ack-ack-a-ckelt das Herz. 


Short of physical jumping, Mr. Austin sang it with excellent 
realism. When the judges give their verdict, each must 
needs sing a long aria to describe his reasons for so doing. 
Of course each supports his own candidate, and then they 
all bully poor Midas for giving a candid opinion, one, more- 
over, in which I believe that most of the audience at this 
performance concurred. He supports Pan ina very spirited 
aria, beginning with the name of his hero upon the high 
tenor A. Mr. Harold Wilde sang this in excellent style, 
taking the high notes with perfect ease. However, Midas 
only gets the ass’s ears for his pains, and when Mercurius 
has moralised further upon the subject, Bach points the 
moral in a recitative sung by Momus, impressively accom- 
panied by strings, whereas the others had only the “ con- 
tinuo,” 
formance, in which the orchestra accompanied throughout. 


Du guter Midas, geh’ nun hin 

Und lege dich in deinem Walde nieder, 
Doch tréste dich in deinem Sinn ;: 

Du hast noch mehr dergleichen Briider, 
Der Unverstand und Unvernunft 

Will jetzt der Weisheit Nachbar sein, 

Man urtheilt in den Tag hinein 

Und die so thun, gehéren all in deine Zunft. 


It does not, perhaps, make the joke the sweeter to learn 
that this was Bach’s answer to an unfavourable newspaper 
criticism, but if the words, which are not his own, are 
bombastic, the music is throughout too good-natured to 
let the repartee sound malicious, and, as the attack made 
upon him in * Der Kritische Musikers”’ was really ignorant 
and “‘unverstindig,” the retort was well merited. This 
jocular sermon to musical critics ends with a short ode in 
praise of music, in which all the voices and full orchestra 
bear a part; and thus ended a very delightful concert. 


H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE most important addition which is proposed for 
‘The World’s Classics” is a complete Shakespeare in 
about seven volumes. The text is being edited by Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, and he will write a preface to 
each play, adding a bibliography. The first volume is to 
contain a newly-written, long introductory essay on 
Shakespeare and his art by Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Frowde 
hopes to have a portion of the edition ready in the 
autumn, It will be printed in the clear type always used 
for this series, on ordinary paper and on thin paper for the 
pocket. Among the editors of other volumes in prepara- 
tion are Mr. R. Warwick Bond, Mr. -Austin Dobson, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, Mr. T. Seccombe, 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. A. Waugh and Judge Willis. 

In the ‘‘ Twenty-three Tales by Tolstoy” newly trans- 
Jated by Mr. and Mrs. Maude, are some stories not con- 
tained in any of the “complete” or “ collected” editions 
of Tolstoy’s works. 

It is hoped that at least one hundred volumes of ‘‘ The 
World’s Classics ”’ will be ready by the end of the year, and 
they will be procurable in the new pocket edition as well 
as in the more familiar form. 

On May 17, Messrs. Methuen will publish Mr. F. M. 
Gostling’s translation of M. Anatole le Braz’s “* The Land 
of Pardons.” The book contains fifty illustrations, of 
which ten are in colour.—The same publishers promise, on 
the 21st, Mr. Richard Davey’s “ The Pageant of London,” 
in two volumes illustrated in colour. The first chapters 


deal with Roman, Saxon, and Danish London; accounts 
of the aspect of the city in Norman and medizval times 
are given; and the Tudor, Elizabethan, Caroline, and 
Georgian eras receive due attention. At the end of each 


This point was, however, not apparent in this per- . 





chapter will be found a list of the principal and most 
accessible works, ancient and modern, on the subject 
treated, and in addition to this the writer adds a list of 
the principal remains and relics of old London, illustrative 
of each period, to be found in old churches, houses, etc., 
and in various museums. 

The Essex House Press announce that they have now 
ready ‘‘Mendicant Rhymes,” a new volume of verse by 
Laurence Housman. 

Messrs. Everett and Co. will publish shortly an interest- 
ing book—‘‘ From Valmy to Waterloo ” : extracts from the 
diary of Captain Charles Francois, translated and adapted 
from the French by R. B. Douglas, with a preface by 
Jules Claretie. Frangois was with Napoleon throughout 
his extraordinary series of campaigns, and in his diary 
he records, with grim bluntness and simplicity, his own 
adventures, his own views of events, and the talk of his 
comrades round the biyouac fire——The same publishers 
have in the press a humorous novel by Fox Russell : “ The 
Escapades of Mr. Alfred Dimmock.” 

Under the title ‘“‘The Undying Past,” Mr. John Lane 
will publish on May 15, a translation by Beatrice Marshall 
of Sudermann’s great novel ‘‘Es War.”—Mr. Lane has 
also in the press a book from the pen of the late Mr. F. L. 
Austin—“ Points of View.” 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a book on 
“Court Beauties of Old Whitehall,” by W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge—A small volume on the “History of Jewish 
Literature, from the Fall of the Temple (70 C.E.) to the 
Era of Emancipation (1706 C.E.)” by Mr. Israel Abrahams, 
Reader in Rabbinic Literature at Cambridge, is promised 
about the same date. The book, which is introductory to 
a larger work on the same subject, deals in a general way 
with the Talmud, the medieval poetry, the mystic 
Kabbala, and other subjects. 

E. Grant Richards will publish in the course of a week 
or two an open-air anthology entitled “ Traveller’s Joy.” 
In this collection Mr. Waters has attempted to proyide, 
as he says in his preface, a guide to those flowery wilder- 
nesses which lie a little off the beaten track. The book 
is to have end-papers in colour.—‘‘ Venus and Cupid: An 
Impression in Prose after Velasquez in Colour,’ is the 
title of alittle book which will be issued during the next 
two or three weeks by the same publisher. The number 
of copies printed will be limited to three hundred and 
fifty on hand-made paper, and twelve, to which will 
added a reproduction in photograyure of the Rokeby 
Venus, on Japanese vellum. 

Mr. Philip Welby will publish about the end of May a 
new volume of poetry by Mr. A. E. Waite. The book, 
**Strange Houses of Sleep,” is divided into four parts: 
(i) Shadows of Sacraments; (ii) The Hidden Sacra- 
ment of The Holy Graal: (iii) The Poor Brother’s Mass 
Book: containing a method of assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice for children who are not of this world; (iy) 
The Book of the King’s Dole, and Chantry for Plain Song : 
A Greater Initiation. 

The next volume of ‘‘ The Makers of British Art”’ will 
be Lord Leighton of Stretton, by Edgcumbe Staley. 
In addition to a full biography and an appreciation of his 
merits, the book gives a list of Leighton’s works and 
matter for student-critics and general readers. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BIRD CROCODILE 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—Singular as it may seem, this anomaly, which is rejected by 
the editor in ‘‘ Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight,’’ may be accepted 
as a confused verbal complex, in medieval natural history. ‘ 

To put it shortly, it arises from a misspelling of the Biblical 
cockatrice: thus, arranged chronologically; in the a 1210 we find 
coquatrix, by 1250 it varies to chocatrix and cocodrille or corcodilus ; 
in 1263 cocatris, in 1266 it is calcatrice, in 1300 cokadrille and Wycliffe 
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has cokedrill. These last forms resemble the Italian cocodrillo, Spanish 
crocodilo ; so the cockatrice develops into the better known crocodile. 

Now it is explained that all this is put for the ichneumon, a sort of 
parasite which attends the genuine crocodile, and is the Egyptian 
weasel ; the crocodile is not described as such in the Old Testament, 
but is there symbolised by the word Leviathan to identify Egypt. 

The result is that the prefix ‘‘cock’’ does produce a “ bird- 
crocodile” ; but I have not access to the context known to “ Mr. 
Collins”; still the prefix is different, in composition, to the suffix in 
‘* woolfes and woolfebirdes. "’ 

A. HALL. 
Highbury, N., May 3. 


*“QUOUSQUE TANDEM—” 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 


Sik, —I wonder if your much-afflicted correspondent, ‘* A Student of 
Literature,” ever studies the works of Charles Lamb. If so he has 
evidently forgotten the following passage from ‘* New Year's Eve" : 

“I am not content to pass away like a weaver’s shuttle. Those 
metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of 
mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide, that smoothly bears 
human life to eternity ; and reluct at the inevitable cause of destiny.’’ 

I have not time to consult Sir Thomas Browne, from whom it is 
possible that Lamb may have borrowed what seems to me a brave 
enough word, but I trust your correspondent will not accuse me of 
** blating,”’ if I say I am quite content to borrow from Lamb. 

B.N. 


SHAKESPEARE AND WORDSWORTH 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


Sik,—Though I would not display the impertinence of crossing 
swords with Mr. Edward Wright, I could not help wondering how 
many would subscribe to his opinion that “ the most inspired passage 
in Shakespeare sounds a little mundane beside the ‘ Orphic song’ of 
Wordsworth,”’ 

Is it the knowledge of Wordsworth’s egotistical character that 
prejudices one against lines beginning ‘‘I have felt’’? It seems to 
me that though it is ‘‘ pure vision” the lines convey a single 
experience, personal and positive, and for this reason my thoughts 
revert not more to the subject in hand than to the writer himself. 

Shakespeare’s lines are impersonal and suggestive. Looked at 
from a more general point of view are they not therefore greater art ? 

Max PLowMan. 


PREPOSITIONS AT THE END OF SENTENCES 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—How can it be accounted for that in conversation sentences 
frequently end with a preposition while in writing this is avoided ? 
Swift had the courage to use the conversational arrangement and we 
seem to hear him speaking. A person who in talking places the 
preposition as he would in writing exposes himself to the remark, 
** Why you talk like a book,’’ which is not considered complimentary. 

J. Sucetas. 


ONIONS AND VINEGAR 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Si1r,—Readers of the Acapemy must certainly be among those who 
loathe blatant adulation arrayed in the guise of literary criticism ; 
yet having read my copy this week I was tempted to ask: Upon 
what meat do these our critics feed that they are grown so—lean ? 
Lent being ended, why continue the diet of onions and vinegar? 
Rapiers and battle-axes! What weapons, Mr. Editor, you must have 
served round last week! Surely there is a happy mean between 
indiscriminate applause (reminding one of ubiquitous introductions) 
and wholesale slaughter. Did it so happen that in all ‘‘ the making 
of books "’ none came forth whereon your reviewers could bestow one 
grain of unstinted praise ? Should such a dearth occur again, may 
I beg of you to depute one critic to extol the merits of some time- 
honoured classic just to remove this battlefield impression ? 

M. P. 

[If M. P. will look over last week's AcapEmy again, he will not, we 
think, find it so full of onions and vinegar as he gathered from his 
first reading.—Ep. ]} 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 


Rembrandt, a Memorial, 1606-1906. Parts 1V. and V. Each 14}x 10}. 
Pp. 12. With 7 plates. Heinemann, each as. 6d. net. 
McKay, William D., R.S.A. The Scottish School of Painting. 

8x sf. Pp. RS. Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net. 
- Henry. /ean Goujon. 1048. Pp. 105. Paris. Librairie de |’Art. 
3f. 50. 
{Another volume in the excellent semi-official series of ‘* Artistes Célébres,” 
ublished under the direction of M. Paul Leroi. M. Jouin’s work has 
n crowned by the Académie des Beaux-Arts, It is illustrated with 57 
engravings. ] 


Illustrated, 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The ‘‘ Pope" of Holland House : selections from the correspondence of John 
Whishaw and his friends, 1813-1840. Edited and annotated by Lady 
Seymour, with a memoir of Whisbaw and an account of ‘‘ The King of 
Clubs"”” by W. P. Courtney, TIllustrated. 9x6. Pp, 345. Unwin, 
ros. 6d. net. 

Fitchett, Rev. W. H. Wesley and his Century. A Study in Spiritual 
Forces. Portrait and facsimiles. 8}xs5¥. Pp. 537. Smith, Elder, 6s. 


net. 
Williams, H. Noel. Later Queens a, the French Stage. 94x63. Pp. 360. 
Harpers, tos. 6d, net. 

{This is a similar volume to “ Queens of the French Stage,” which was 
reviewed in the ACADEMY of Feb. 3, 1906. Lives of Sophie Arnould, 
Mdlle. Guimard, Mdlle. Raucourt, Mme. Dugazon, Mdile. Contat and 
Mme. Saint-Huberty. Portraits and Index.) 


CLASSICS. 
Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A, O, Prickard, M.A. 
duction, appendix and index. Oxford Library of Translations. 
Pp. 128. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


With intro- 
74 x 43. 


DRAMA 


D’Humiac, L. Michaud. Le Roi Grallon. Tragédie en cing actes et sept 
tableaux, en vers. 9x6}. Pp. xv, 212. Paris: Librairie Moliére, 


4f. 

(The tragedy of the submerged Breton city of Ys, of which opera-goers 
know something from the work of Blau and Lalo. M. dHumiac 
objects to that opera that the librettist has made Ys a Christian city, 
whereas it was still Pagan, and has toned down the story for polite ears. 
His own tragedy gives a vivid picture of the luxury of the doomed city, 
and shows its conversion to Christianity by Gwennolé. Date—the 
middle of the fifth century.] 


EDUCATION. 


A First German Reader. Edited, with questions for conversation, gram- 
matical exercises, vocabulary, etc. By D, L. Savory. 74x5. Pp. 108. 
Arnold, rs. 6d. 

Langlois, Ch.-V. Questions d'Histoire et l Enseignement. Nouvelles série. 
74x48. Pp. 323. Paris: Hachette. 

[Contains two historical lectures on ‘La Tradition de la France” and 
‘*Michelet,” both delivered in America. The remainder of the book is 
concerned with education in the United States and in general.] 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. Told to the Children by C. E. 
Smith, with Pictures by Olive Allen. Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen. 
Told to the Children by Mary Macgregor, with Pictures by Olive Allen, 
Each 6x 4%. Told to the Children series. Jack, 1s. net. 

Henson, Canon H. Hensley. Religion in the Schools, Addresses on Funda- 
mental Christianity delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, during 
Lent, 1906. 7}x5}. Pp. xix, 137. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Canon Henson's views on what he calls ‘‘ Fundamental Christianity” are 
well known, and his lectures will be fresh in the public mind, His book 
contains a bold statement of his point of view, and a plea for unity of 
action lest secularism be the result.) 

Clarke, G. H. and Murray, C. J. A Grammar of the German Language. 
74x58. Pp. viii, 404. Cambridge University Press, 6s. net. 

[The authors have some faith in “teaching grammar for its own sake.” 
They give modern usages to be found in works of the best writers rather 
than the stereotyped rules of grammarians, Colloquial usages have not 
been neglected.) 

Craven, R. M., and Lander, G. D. Systematic /norganic Chemistry, from 
the Standpoint of the Periodic Law. 7x5. Pp. 374. Blackie, 
6s. net. 

[Intended for students reading for final degree and other advanced 
examinations.’’] 

Hassall, Arthur. A Brief Survey of European History prom Charles the Great 
to the Present Day. 74x5. Pp. 367. Blackie, 4s. 6d. 

Virgil—Aeneid, v, vii, viti, ix. Edited by S. E. Winbolt. Latin Texts. 
Each 7x 4}. Blackie, 6d. net each. 

Izaak Walton's Complete Angler. Pp.120. Captain Cook's Second Voyage. 
Pp. 128. Raphael Holinshed’s England in the Sixteenth Century. 
Pp. 127. English School Texts. Each 64x4}. Blackie, 6d. each. 

(Abridged. ] 

Jonson, Ben. London Historical and Descriptive. 
Schools. 74x5. Pp. 255. Blackie, 1s. 6d. 
Garvie, Alfred E. Heligious Education, mainly from a Psychological Stand- 

point. 6$x4}. Pp.g5. Sunday School Union, 1s.\net. 


A Reading-book for 


FICTION. 


Harris, J. Henry. Cornish Saints and Sinners. With numerous drawings 
by L. Raven-Hill. 7$x 5%. Pop. an. Lane, 6s. 

Swan, AnnieS. A Mask of Gold. The Mystery of the Meadows. 74x 5. 
Pp. 320. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

Spender, Harold. Zhe Arena. 7$X5- Pp. 380. Constable, 6s. 

Brooks, Mansfield. Zhe Newell Fortune. 74x sf Pp. 304. Lane, 6s. 

Sutcliffe, Halliwell. A Benedick in Arcady. 7%x5%- Pp. 343 Murray, 
6s 


Macilwaine, Herbert. Anthony Britten. 73+5. Pp. 365. Constable, 6s. 

Albanesi, Madame. A Young Man from the Country. 8x54. Pp. 343 
Hurst & Blackett, 6s, ; 

Tracy, Louis. Heart's Delight. 73x 5- Ward, 
Lock, 6s. 

Pitman, William Dent. The Quincunx Case. 8x5}. Pp. 316. Ward, 


Illustrated. Pp. 336. 


6s. 
Marchmont, Arthur W. By Wéit of Woman. Illustrations by S. H. 
Vedder. 8x5}. Pp. 317. Ward, Lock, 6s. 
Glyn, Elinor. Beyond the Rocks. A love story. 72x5. Pp. 319. Duck- 
worth, 6s. ’ 
Perrin, Alice. Red Records. 73x5- Pp.306. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
Clarke, Laurence. Murray of the Scots Greys. 74x§ Pp. 363. Jarrold, 
6s. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Bartholomew, J. G. Atlas of the World's Commerce. 
Newnes, 6d. net. 


Part iv. 16x10} 


HISTORY. 


Hill, G. F. (deseribed by). Aistorical Greek Coins. 
9$x5g- Pp. xix, 181. Constable, ros. 6d. 

{We enter this book under History because it is from the historical point 
of view that Mr. Hill regards his subject, and the coins he describes are 
chosen for the light they throw on history. He has attempted to do in 
Greek coins what Canon Hicks did in Greek inscriptions. He starts 
with the beginnings of coinage in Asia Minor in the seventh century B.C., 
and goes down to Amyntas, King of Galatia, B.c. 36-25. The thirteen 
plates illustrates 100 coins.) 

Conway, Sir Martin. No Alan's Land: a history of Spitsbergen from its 
discovery in 1596 to the beginning of the scientific exploration of the 
country. 9}x6j}. Pp. xii, 377. Cambridge University Press, ros. 6d. 
net. 

(With 13 maps and rr full-page plates; list of modern voyages ; biblio- 
graphy; cartography; chronological list of maps; history of nomen- 
clature and index. 

Hare, Christopher. A Queen of Queens and The Making of Spain. Illustrated’ 
9x6. Pp. xiii, 372. Harpers, ros. 6d. 

(The Queen of Queens is Isabel of Castile, wife of Fernando of Aragon. 
‘*Christopher Hare's" book is handsomely illustrated, and includes a 
map, a chronological table, a genealogical tree and an Index.] 

Overton, the late Rev. Canon John H., and Relton, Rev. Frederic. The 
English Church from the accession of George I. to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 7}x5}. Pp. xvii, 374. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

{This is vol. vii. of Stephens and Hunt's ‘History of the English 
Church.” Canon Overton left at his death a work in MS. which 
oon Relton has curtailed, amplified and adapted to the plan of the series. 
ndex.] 

Lavisse, Ernest. Histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’ 4 la Révolution. 
Tome Septi¢me, 1. Louis X/V. La Fronde, Le Roi, Colbert (1643-1685). 
9}x74. Pp. 407. Paris: Hachette. 


With thirteen plates’ 


LITERATURE. 


Saintsbury, George. A History of English Prosody rom the Twelfth Century 
to the Present Day. Vol. 1—From the Origins to Spencer. 9x 5¥. 
Pp. xvii, 428. Macmillan, ros, net. 

de Rothschild, J. A. Shakespeare and His Day: a study of the topical 
element in Shakespeare and in the Elizabethan Drama. Being the Harness 
Prize Essay, 1901. 7}x5}. Pp. xi, 251. Arnold, §s. net. 

(‘‘ An attempt to extract from the Elizabethan Drama something of Eliza- 
bethan life.” The scheme of Mr. de Rothschild’s work is “ to shadow 
forth some of the Elizabethan personalities and events,” and ‘to 
evolve something of the general colours and forms of Shakespeare's 
times,"’} 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Northcote, Hugh. Christianity and Sex Problems, 


Pp. 257. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. $2.00 net. . 
Wythes, George; and Roberts, Harry. The Book of Rarer Vegetables. 


9x6, 


72x53. Pp. 109. Handbooks of Practical Gardening. Lane, as. 6d. 
net. 
Johnson, Rev. Frank. Faith and Vision. Chapters of Suggestion on 


Religion and Life. 7x44. Pp.124. Melrose, as. net. 
(The substance of these papers has appeared elsewhere, but all have been 
revised, many recast and rewritten. } 
The University of Liverpool Students’ Song Book. 63x43. Pp. 16r. 
Published for the University Press of Liverpool by Williams & Norgate. 


2s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Me : The Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead. Compiled by 
Katharine Tynan (Katharine Tynan Hinkson). 8}#x7}. Pp. xii, 216. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net. (See p. 443.) 
Hew to Shave Yourself: a reliable guide to an ‘‘easy” shave. By an 
Expert. 7}x4§. Pp. 24. Illustrated. Van, Alexander, and Simpkin, 


Marshall, 6d. net. 
The Heart of the Country. 7x53. Pp. 218. 


Hueffer, Ford Madox. 
Alston Rivers, 5s. net. 
{The present volume forms the second of ‘‘ three small projections of a 
View of Modern Life.” The first was, of course, “The Soul of 
London.”) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Collett, Anthony. A Handbook of British Inland Birds. With coloured and 
, ~ oe plates of eggs by Eric Parker. 8}x5}. Pp.289. Macmillan, 


Elms, E.F.M. A Pocket-book of British Birds. 634}. Pp. 150. West, 
Newman, 2s. 6d. 
[A useful little book of notes on birds, their colour, habits, nesting-places, 
etc., by a bird-lover. ] 


POETRY. 


Poems. 74x43. Pp. iv,44. Elkin Mathews, rs. net, 


Bancroft, Hester. 
Elkin 


Grindrod, Charles, F. Songs from the Classics. 73x53. Pp. 141. 
Mathews, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dunn, Stanley Gerald. The Treasure of the Sea : and other verses. 73 x 5}. 
Pp. xii, 100. Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. net. 


Rawlings, B. Burford. A Story of Unrest: a Drama of Dreams. 73x s. 
Pp. 134. Elliot Stock, 4s. 6d. 
POLITICAL. 
Aubert, Louis. Paix /aponaise. 74x4§. Pp. xxi, 351. Paris: Colin, 


f. 50. 

iM. Aubert’s interesting book deals with the Paix Japonaise—the new 
** Pax Romana” which Japan is now to establish all over the Far East, 
and with its effects on Japan herself. In his opinion it means the passing 
of the old order. “ The bells that rang the surrender of Port Arthur 


sounded the knell of Old Japan.”) 





Illustrated by 
945. Pp. xii, 439. Hodder & Stoughton, 


Lucy, Henry W. The Balfourian Parliament, 1900-1905. 


E. T, Reed and Phil May. 
tos. 6d. net. 

{The sixth volume of Mr. Lucy’s Parliamentary Diary, which started with 
the Disraeli Parliament, 1874-80, Mr. Lucy having been present at every 
sitting for thirty-one years except during two Sessions. We are sorry 
to hear that he intends this volume to be the last. The illustrations are 
reproduced from Punch. Index.] 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Lydgate, John. The assemble of Goddes. 104x7}. Cambridge University 
Press, 17s. 6d. net. 

(One of the beautiful series of facsimiles issued by this Press. The original 
is Wynkyn de Worde’s edition printed at Westminster about the year 
1500, of which the only known copy was presented to the Cambridge 
University Library in 17t5 by George I. with the rest of the library of 
John Moore, Bishop of Ely.] 

Poems by George Crabbe. In three vols. Vol. ii. Edited by Adolphus 
William Ward. 7$x53. Pp. 508. Cambridge English Classics. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

{This volume contains the whole of the ‘‘ Tales” and the first eleven of the 
** Tales of the Hall,” reprinted from the editions of 1823, with variants 
noted from the first editions of the ‘‘ Tales” (1812) and the *“ original 
MS.” readings given in the ** Life and Poems ” (1834), and from the first 
edition of the “Tales of the Halli” (1819), the ‘‘ Life and Poems” and 
certain MSS. which will be described in vol. iii. This volume also 
contains addenda to the variants in vol. i. Vol. iii., containing a 
considerable amount of previously unpublished verse, is poumiend by 
Dr. Ward for this summer.) 

The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. In ten volumes. Vol. iii. 
Edited by A. R. Waller. 7§x53. Pp. 464. Cambridge English Classics, 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

{Contains Zhe Mad Lover, The Loyal Subject, Rule a Wife, and have a 
pan The Laws of Candy, The False One, and The Little French 

wyer.) 

Miller, F. Max. The German Classics from the fourth to the nineteenth 
tentury. With biographical notices, translations into modern German 
and notes. Revised, enlarged and adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's History 
of German Literature by F. Lichtenstein. Second edition. In two vols. ; 


vol. ii, revised by F. L. Armitage. Vol. i. Pp. xv, 711. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. ii. Pp. vii, 468. 5s. 6d. Each 7§x5}. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 


{The original of this book was published in 1858 ; in 1886 the revised form 
adapted to Scherer's book was prepared by Lichtenstein and after his death 
finished by Dr. Joseph. ] 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Anglish Traits. 
Sixpenny Series. 6d. 

Mitchell, S. Weir. The Adventures of Frangois. Jackberns, Raymond. 
The New Pupil. Howe, Herbert. A Study of the Sky. Macmillan, 
as. 6d. each. 

(Reprints of children's books.] 

Wiilker, Richard. Geschichte der Englischen Literatur von den Altesten 
Zeiter bis zur Gegenwart. Zweite, neuarbeilite Auflage. Heft I. 
104 x 7}. tg 64. Leipzig und Wien: Verlag des Bibliographiscben 
Instituts. . i 

(This new edition of Geh. Hofrat Prof. Dr. Richard Wiilker’s great work 
(originally published in 1896) is to be issued in 15 parts, lavishly illus- 
trated. This first »: contains a reproduction in colour of the Corona- 
tion of Henry IV. from the fifteenth-century MS. in the Stadt- 
bibliothek at Breslau, and a facsimile of a page of Caxton’s ‘‘ Dictes or 
2 of the Philosophers,” besides many other full-page and inset 

ates.) 

Denes, Alexandre. La —— Noire. Préface d’'Emile Faguet. 63x 4}. 
Pp. 298. Les Classiques Francais. Dent, 1s, 6d. net. 

M'‘Kerlie, P. H. History of the Lands and Their Owners in Galloway, with 
Historical Sketches of the District, 2vols. Wllustrated. Second edition, 
enlarged. Paisley: Gardner, 25s. net. 

Rose, J. Holland. Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. With a 
supplement descriptive of events up to the year 1900. Fifth Edition. 
Revised and corrected throughout. 7}x5}. Pp. xii, 48z. Stanford, 


8§x5#. Pp. 103. Allenson’s 


6s. 

[Intended for the upper forms of schools. The first edition was published 
in 1899. To this fifth edition of a well-known and admirable book 
Dr. Holland Rose has added three chapters on the chief events in France, 
Germany and Russia between 1880 and 1goo, and the whole book has 
been worked over. Maps and Index.) 

Tisdall, Rev. W. St. Clair. The Religion of the Crescent, being the James 
Long Lectures on Muhammadanism. Second Edition, revised. Non- 
Christian Religious Systems Series. 63x44. Pp. xvi, 251. S.P.C.K., 
4s. 

SPORT. 

Knight, Albert, E. The Complete Cricketer, 

Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

{Outline of the early history and development of the game, with chapters 
on batting; bowling; fielding; captaincy; umpiring; cricket on 
farther shores—Australian wickets; players of the past and present; 
modern cricket and some of its problems; and laws of the game. A 
glossary of colloquial cricket terms—a very necessary feature—is given.] 

Standing, Percy Cross. The Hon. F. S. Jackson. Introduction by K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji. 16 Illustrations, 7}#x5}. Pp. 164. Cassell, 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mater, André. L'Eglise Catholigue: Sa Constitution, son administration 

74x48. Pp. iv, 461. Paris: Colin, 5 fr 

[A “purely objective” history of the organisation and administration of 
the Catholic Church by a Professor of the New University of Brussels, It 
aims at being impartial and at supplying the facts in the light of which 
Article 4 of the Law of Separation may be studied. Index.) 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D 
Pp. 125. Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian Times. By Edward Anwyl. 
Pp. 68. Hinduism. By L.D. Barnett. Pp. 65. Each 7x4}. Religions 
Ancient and Modern Series. Constable, 1s. net each, 


With 50 illustrations. 9x6. 
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The Old Testament in Greek according to the text of Codex Vaticanus, 
supplemented from other uncial manuscripts, with a critical apparatus 
containing the variants of the chief ancient authorities from the text of 
the Septuagint. Edited by Alan England Brooke and Norman 
McLean. Volume i. The Octateuch. Part I. Genesis. 114 x 8}. 
Pp. viii, 155. Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

{It was in 1883 that the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press under- 
took the “ Larger Cambridge Septuagint "—an edition of the Septua- 
gint and Apocrypha with an ample apparatus criticus, of which this is 
the first instalment. The object of this work is ‘‘to present as clearly 
and fully as possible within reasonable limits of space the evidence avail- 


able for the reconstruction of the text or texts of the LXX." We shall 
have more to say about it later. ] 
Daubney, William Heaford. The Three Additions to Daniel. A Study. 


8x 5%. Pp.258. Cambridge: Deighton Bell, ss. net. 

(The author considers that the three apocyphal portions of Daniel dealt 
with in this book have been very hardly judged. He has attempted to 
show that they are worthy of more serious attention than they have 
generally received.) 








THE BOOKSHELF 


We have before us Parts IV. and V. of Mr. Heinemann’s 
Rembrandt, A Memorial, 1606-1906, which is now half-completed. 
M. Michel’s account of the artist, of which each part contains six 
pages, is not only very handsome to look at, thanks to the printing of 
the Ballantyne Press, but tells exactly what the admirer of Kem- 
brandt, who is not himself an authority, wishes to know, and will 
enable all to appreciate more highly the beautiful plates of which each 
part contains seven, three in colour, and four in ‘* Rembrandt” 
photogravure. The coloured prints are by F. Schmidt, of Paris, and 
exquisite they are. The pen-and-wash study of a landscape, the 
original of which is in the British Museum, facing p. 42 (Part IV.) is 
delightful in its silvery tone; the reproduction of the pen-and-wash 
drawing, ‘‘ The Geographer,’’ in the Albertina, Vienna, is astonishingly 
rich, Among the photogravures are the well-known “ Rembrandt and 
Saskia’’ (Dresden), in which the artist’s wife is sitting on his knee 
while he holds up a long glass of wine ; a superb reproduction of the 
‘Presentation in the Temple” (The Hague), full of light and 
splendour ; the portrait of Sobieski in the Hermitage, St. Petersburgh, 
and our National Gallery ‘Portrait of an Old Woman”’; while the 
charming Saskia appears again in the Dresden portrait of her holding 
a flower, with her left hand on her breast. Altogether this 
‘‘ Rembrandt ’’ will be a book that all lovers of art will want to have 
on their shelves and in their hands ; and when it iscomplete, with the 
—— plate that Is to be presented to subscribers, it will be one of 
the most artistic productions of the time. 


Mr. Oliver G. Pike is one of the most adventurous and successful of 
photographers of wild birds in their haunts, and in Birdland Pictures 
(Crofton Publishing Company, Brockley, S.E., 3s. 6d. net) he has 
given us a handsome folio containing twenty-four very characteristic 
bird-groups and portraits. The development of nature-photography 
has done a great deal of good in stimulating a healthy popular interest 
in outdoor life, and in dissipating many impressions which were purely 
erroneous ; but, from the standpoint of artistic illustration, it has 
merely produced an erroneous multiplication of the second-best. These 
pictures of Mr. Pike’s are as good as photography and its subsequent 
processes of reproduction can make them; and they supply a final 
demonstration that the artist who is also a naturalist can «ihe give 
us a picture more true to life than is possible for the most skilfully 
handled camera. The difference will be clearly seen on comparing 
Mr. Pike’s photographs with many of Mr. Lodge’s drawings, or with 
those in Mr. Millais’s “ British Mammals.’’ The best of Mr. Pike’s 
pictures, on the whole, are those which were also the most difficult 
to secure, Nests and sitting birds, which are naturally concealed in 
garden and woodland: foliage, must be stripped and posed, toa certain 
extent, to make it possible to photograph them, and this gives a 
slightly unnatural appearance to such pictures as those of the Meadow 
Pipit’s nest and the Wild Duck's. The Razor-bills and Gannets, on 
their naked and precipitous sea-cliffs, are in this respect much 
better. The pictures are in each case accompanied by a short descrip- 
tive notice, embodying the results of Mr. Pike’s experience. They 
are well informed, but not invariably grammatical. It is a pity that, 
by an ill-framed comparison with the Blackcap, the writer en- 
courages the erroneous notion that the Nightingale is exclusively a 
singer by night. 


Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. xi. Samson-Talmid. Funk and Wagnall — 
If owing to the fortune of the alphabet the eleventh and penultimate 
volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia does not possess quite the import- 
ance of its immediate predecessors it is none the less full of interesting 
articles. We would mention in particular those on Spain and Spinoza 
from the pen of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, by far the ablest of the con- 
tributors tothe volume. In the former article it is instructive to see 
how the alternating and in some cases simultaneous efforts of the 
Spanish monarchs to be at peace at once with Mammon and with 
God occasioned that [4 of the protection chequered with persecu- 
tion that continued till the expulsion in 1492. It is significant that 
even now the Jews are not allowed to have any public building in 
Spain in which to hold their religious services. There are also two 
admirable articles on Synagogues and Synagogue architecture by 
Mr. Lewis Dembitz and Mr. A. W. Brunner respectively, both 





jiously illustrated and containing photographs of synagegues in 
oll cama of the world from Jerusalem to New York. Shehita, the 
Mosaic method of killing, is treated by Mr. J. H. Greenstone, while 
Mr. Mannheimer gives a comprehensive history of the Sanhedrin 
from its earliest constitution down to the French Sanhedrin convoked 
by Napoleon to give legal sanction ,to the principles expressed by 
the Assembly of Notables in answer to the twelve questions with 
regard to the relation between Jewish and French law submitted toit 
by the Government. Gentiles, moreover, will read with a peculiar 
interest the article by Mr. Wiernik on the Shadchan or marriage- 
broker, who still drives his profitable trade among the ultra-orthodox 
Jews in both the Old and the New World. As in the other volume 
the number of celebrated ‘people thought of sufficient prominence to 
be mentioned is legion, so that it would seem that the Encyclopedia is 
intended to serve inter alia the function of a Jewish ‘‘ Who’s Who.” 
Speaking —— the volume is capably compiled, though the 
article on Satire by Mr. Israel Davidson partakes too much of the 
nature of a mere catalogue omitting to give any description of the 
peculiarly Jewish vein of satire or to mention such characteristic 
writers as Disraeli or Heine and, in more modern times, Mr. Zangwill. 


Very beautiful are the reproductions in colour of Mr. Walter 
Tyndale’s paintings of Wessex scenery in Wessex, one of a series of 
elaborate Guide Books mere by Messrs, A. and C. Black. . The 
letter-press by Clive Holland is interesting, if sketchy; but it leaves a 
good deal to be desired in the order, both geographical and historical, 
in which it is given. And the fact that Mr. Hardy’s books first awoke 
the author to the knowledge that such a country as Wessex existed, is 
hardly sufficient justification for assuming that the readers will be 
content or even grateful for the constant suggestion that they should 
look at everything through ‘‘ Hardy "’ spectacles which are insistently 
placed on their nose. The delightful sketch of the Frome (opposite 
p. 170) gains nothing by the word ‘‘ Casterbridge’’ inserted in brackets 
after ‘‘ Dorchester "’; and it is with a quite a feeling of relief that we 
find the name Burton Bradstock, left no peg on which to hang an 
allusion to one author out of several who have written ably and well of 
this country side. 


The Art and Practice of Laundry Work, by Margaret Cuthbert Rankin# 
is a true Mother's Help. It raises this necessary work to the dignity 
of an art, and removes any lingering notion that any novice can wash 
and iron, It will be a revelation to many, for instance, to know 
that sunshades and other delicate things can be washed (Blackie, 


2s. 6d.) 


Mark Matéevitch Antokolsky, his life, work, letters and articles, 
edited by V. V. Stassov (Moscow), The most captivating part of this 
work, edited by the great critic Stassov, are the letters, for the life is 
related disconnectedly, and the autotypes are poor. The sculptor 
Antokolsky is chiefly known abroad by his great works, Jvan the 
Terrible, Spinoza, Mephistopheles, etc. ; but his letters introduce us to a 
clever writer on artistic topics of the day, and at the same time dis- 
close the tragedy of his life. For financial reasons he had to submit 
to the dictation of his patrons as to choice of subject. Yet, as years 
roll by, we find him inured to dictation, and competing for statues to 
Alexander II. and Alexander III., and furnishing astatue of Catherine 
the Great to the town of Vilna. No wonder, therefore, that, though 
illuminated by the spark of genius, his work often showed signs of 
effort, inequality and artificiality. After a quarter of a century of 
silence he broke out: ‘* I know not what further awaits me, but I will 
do all that in me lies to vindicate the freedom of creative genius, 
True, I have come to my senses late in the day ; yet better late than 
never. What sins have I committed during my lifetime! What 
silly statues have I made to order! I have wasted years over them." 
And Antokolsky returned to an unrealised conception of his youth, to 
‘* The attack of the Inquisition A the Jews’’; but death intervened 
and the idea remained unrealised. 
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